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SPULLE I 7 Liail 


of your readers a re 
members his important ituti 
throw out a suggestion in your columns for their 
consideration. think it would promote the caus. 
this society was intended to foster if the governing 
body could be induced to exten 
granting honorary fellowships, at present c 
to distinguished foreigners, to a limi number « 
working archeologists, whose moderate incom: 
preclude the possibility of their paying the hi 
amount of admission and subscription fees require 
of members. 

Supposing such a concessi ympatible with tl 
tules of the society to th extent of 
or three to each county in 
conceive it oni gre atly the study of 
local archi: logy, and it would be a means 
recognising the merits of laborious though humble 
students in a manner in accordance with the ob- 
jects of the institution, and honourable alike to the 
society and such members as might be considered 
worthy of such distinction. 

These members would of course be required to 
undergo some test to determine their eligibility, 
either | by examination, papers contributed on local 
antiquities, or other evidences of work actually 
done i in the interests of archa ‘ology, be nominated 
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personal know ledge of them, pay on elec- 
tion a reduced subse ription, and be expected to 
— ute ) peri dically a paper « subject of 
cal antiquarian interest, or re port suc sh discoveries 
in thei ir ne ighbourhood as may have come under 
their observation. I cannot see that any extra ex- 
pense would be entailed on the society by granting 
this privilege, as the subscriptions of such mem- 
bers would cover the value of any pul lications 
supplied to them by virtue of their m¢ mbership. 
[ think we might take it for granted that none but 
very earnest st idents would seek for such distine- 
tion, and these are tl 1 an institution like this 
ht to recognise and encourage; and I presum 
membership would cea tive 
ition on the ir part failed. 
‘ h yuld thin! there are but few of our English 
es and old cities in ‘hla 1 may not be found 
some energetic local antiquary whose self-imposed 
labour and research is not the less valuable be- 
a it is comparatively unknown. The names of 
, Hutton, and others might be quoted a 
s of men who, though of humble means. 
l as earnestly in the cause of — ology as 
more fortunately circumstanced, and who 
inly earned a better title to the =P than 
onist d as 


nh some 


co- 


( ink 


many 


section of foreign 
rary fellows. 
The accession of such a class of 1 
have suggested w 
and pol cael e the 
histor 


Savants now rec 


mie TS as ] 
vuld te very much to promote 
study ‘of 1 local archeology and 

a id much to the element of active in- 
ation , Per rsonal research, and indirectly 
contribute preservation of our national 
cting the attention of represen- 
to their im- 


id 
ti » th 
by dire 
ve members of the 1 


antiquities 
tativ niddle classes 
portance 
In an educational point 
most } 
nost 


of view such a concession 
ble; the study of archeology 
go on contemporaneously with that of his- 
and no one, I presume, is prepared to doubt 
knowledge of histor is desirable, and should 

fully studied than it is. 

» hope that the council of this, the oldest 
and most influential of our antic juarian institutions, 
may be induced to consider the desirabi lity of this 

proposition; at all events the ventilation of the 
matter in the columns of your valuable journal 
may bring out opinions as to the pee) on or 
disadvantages of such an experiment. VIATOR. 


desira 


DURHAM 


MS. OF EARLE’S 
MOGRAPHIE.” * 


mung Gentl: eman of the Wniuersitie. MS, 
omits “ meere,” and for “of” reads “ in.” For “play a 
set,” read “tosse nimbly ”; for “ more,” “longer”; “com- 
monly ” not in MS. For “ Vpon foule dayes . - looks 
ouer,” read “ He comes often to his bookes but se ldome 
to his study, vnlesse he be taken with Stephens or Paris 


“ MICROCOS- 


A meere y 


* Continued from 4" §. viii, 412. 
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printe, which endeares the booke vuto him, yet some- 
times he will recreate himselfe with looking ov.” For 
“His maine ... . of Sattin,’ read “If you speake to 
him as a Scholler, he telleth you you mistake him he is a 
gentleman and loath to marre his stile with that title. 
Sometime upon intreaty he vouchsafeth to be a Batche- 
lour, and thinks he hath done the degree great grace in 
taking it” ; “ordinarily” not in MS.; for “ notorious” 
read “ noted”; for “an fngle.” “a iuggler”; for “scornes,” 
“contemnes ”; for “ wit,” “money”; for “of,” “on” ; 
for “ Knight's,” “good”; “where hee studies,” not in 
MS. 

24. A Pot-Poet. MS. 22. “ His Inspirations ... . by 
him,” not in MS. ; for “a fire,” read “on fire”; for “His 
workes .... Shillings,” “His workes neere exceede 
thre half pence and would hardly sell so” ; for * miser- 
able .... pace is,’ “and raggs and patches get their 
footemanshippe ” ; for “ hobling,” “ shuffling” ; for “the 
burning,” “ fireing ” ; for “ gowne,” “ cloaths ” ; for “ His 
other . . . . Spaniard,” “ At more leisur’d times he makes 
disticks on noblemen which are put vnder their twopenny 
pictures that hang in the bookbinders shops” ; for “ fre- 
quent’st,” “commonest”; for “out in single,” “forth in 
small”; “are chanted whilst,” not in MS.; 
“poore ” not in MS.; for “ends,” read “drops away ™ ; 
“to which . ... Verses,” not in MS; for “my Hostesse 
looses,” read *‘ mine Host looseth.” 

25. A Cooke. MS.17. For “not by .... Art,” read 
“ by art and education” ; for “ His weapons. . .. water,” 
“Rheumaticke he is, for he spitts much: his weapons 
oftener imploy’d are hot water, and a messe of standing 
broth”; for “ furie,” “sowre”; for “ foules,” “ soules ” ; 
for “deuised,’” “ drawne”; for “ Tractikes, ranging,” 
“ Tachtichs, training”; for “ meates ... . cowardly,” 
“hot fuming broth and sturdy beefe, pies smoaking like 
a Canoneere, and”; “Tarts” not in MS.; for “ Milke 
sop Dishes,” read “ cold cowardly meate”’; “ fury of the” 
not in MS. 

26. A forward bold Man. MS, 30. After “Is” insert 

“like”; for “a desperate . to enter,” read “our 
northwest marchants, will venture where he cannot goe ”’; 
for “thinke [thinks], thinke”; for “for himselfe,” “of 
that place of scripture.” P. 48, for “inner,” “inward”; 
infra read “before his time and degree”; for “ deferres 
St. Maries beyond,” * preferres Saint Laurence before ” 
“and that printed” not in MS.; for “ aduancement,” 
real “aduantage”; for “descry,” “discerne”; for 
‘which .. . . boldnesse,” read “for which alwayes his 
boldnesse”; for “rescues,” “excuses”; for “ Baffle,” 
“ Battell”; for“ Thus... . way,” “ Thus preferment at 
the last stumbles on him, for he is alwayes in the way "; 
“old” not in MS. 

27. 4 Baker. MS. 16. Different in MS. “ His condi- 
tion is the same with all other men, for he liues by bread 
which from a rude and vndigested heape he putts into 
lumpe and forme. His kneading tub and his pauin are 
the two misteries of his occupation, and he is a filcher by 
his trade, but the miller is before him. Thriue he cannot 
much in the worki, for his cake is oft dow bak’t, and will 
neuer be a man of valour he is still so meale-mouth’d, he 
is obserued for a great lyer for he is seldome true in his 
tale, though the score be many times on his pate for 
better reckoning one vertue he hath that he is charitable 
for his bread is often giuen to the poore. A clarke of 
the market he abhorres, and a paire of weight scales 
ouerthrowes him, yet he findes mercy in his offences, and 
his basket only is sent to prison. Many a pillery is his 
deadly enemie, and they neuer meete but they goe toge- 
ther by the eares.” 

28. A plaine Country Fellow. MS. 23. 
ment,” read “curse”; for “tallons,” “tall ones” 
“hee .... sallets,” “he cares not for sallady” ; 






: for 
for 


“His hand .... English,” “He will talke with his 
oxen very soberly and expostulates with his hindes, and 
then in the same language he guides the plow, and the 
plough guides his thoughts, and his bound or lande marke 
is the very limitts of his cogitation”; “ goode” not in 
MS..; for * come,” read “ be”; for “ haste,” “ businesse ”; 
**poore” not in MS.; for “holes,” “hookes”; for “had 
thorow,” “ would pierce through and through”; 
for “hung,” “smoak’t”; for “from,” “since”; for 
“other worke,” “worke at home”; for“ he... . fast- 
ner,” “and if he fasten”; after “ Beefe” insert “he 
layes on’; for “staue,” “scare”; “a part of ” not in MS; 
for “Copy-hold,” read “Coppy totall”; for “wholly,” 
“only”; for “ hee,” “ vor”; “His complement , 
Curse,” not in MS.; for “for,’ “from”; after “ Pro- 
uerbe” insert “withall” ; for “except only,” read “ be- 
sides” ; “where” not in MS.; for “ Hee thinkes,” read 
“Tle will spend his two pence, and thinketh” ; after 
conscience ” insert “ His comendation is a good neigh- 
bour, and his scandall a chaffe” ; for “ euen cleaues,” read 
“weares ; for “World,” “women”; for “For. . 
troubled,” “death he taketh for an ordinary matter an 
is not much troubled with the feare of it”; for “cares 
not,” “ puided.” 

29. A Young-man, Not in MS. 

30. The common singing-men in Cuthedrall Churches, 
MSs. 6. For “common singing-men,” read “ comon Vic- 
cars”; for“ They... . seruice their profession lyes in the 
throates”; for “ oftest,” “oftenest ’; for “legge,” “leg”; 
for “vet the,’ “The”; before “little” insert “ very”; 
before “much” insert “ very”; for“ Worky,”“* Working”; 
for“ streamings,” “ streames ”’; for “ abler,” “able”; after 
“Catches” insert “In y® election of a brother they are 
respectfull of his gifts, y* is, of his pottles of Sacke, and 
he y' is most liberall to y™ heere makes y™ sure, If they 
get a Church y* faces are y* richer, and they are men « 
more reckoning at y® bush or read Lattice ”; for “ eake 
[take],” read “take”; “to fill” not in MS.; for “be- 
fore,” read * heretofore.” 

J.T. ¥. 


Hatfield fall, Darham. 


[T o be continued. 


rHE DUKE OF WELLINGTON: TIE REV. 


JAMES BEAVER. 


It is not generally known that the fame of the 
Duke of Wellington has been immortalised in 
verse, though not for Waterloo nor by Byron. 
In the early part of this century an Irish lad was 
groom in the service of the Rev. James Beaver, 
rector of Childrey, an adjacent parish to my 
birth-place, Letcombe Bassett, Berks. Ile was 
greatly excited by the successes of his country- 


| man in Spain; and in his inspiration wrote upon 


For “iudge- | 


the stable door, where it remained for years, the 
following terse triplet : — 
* Junot was Late 
By Sir Arthur complate! _— 
Iu“. remember the year eighteen hundred and eight. 
Mr. Beaver was a furious enemy of Buonaparte, 
and a thoroughly orthodox hater of the French ; 
but many years after this, he was obliged to take 
up his residence in France. He sent home to his 
old neighbours his impressions of Paris, which, 
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for their humour, truth, and force, perhaps you 
will think worth inserting in your “ Notes.” They 
have never been published : — 
Paris, 1823 or thereabouts. 
“Paris! Thou seat of splendour and of stinks, 
Where all men talk at once, and no man thinks ; 
Where all bewail the state of helpless France, 
Then gaily join the guinguette and the dance ; 
Where all cry ‘Give us death or liberty !’ 
Yet curse the generous hands that made them free. 
lou city of magnificence and mud ! 
Whose copious channels pour a filthy flood 
Through streets of palaces and splendid fanes, 
Where Grecian art mid Gallic ordure reigns; 
Where no broad trottoir saves the advent’rous maid, 
Who dares the danger of the promenade, 
From the rude coachman, the unwieldy dray, 
The purposed splashing of the cabriolet, 
Or Gallic dandy, whose insidious heel 
Provokes the curvette with the tickling steel. 
Where columns proud their victories rehearse, 
Yet dark oblivion veils each sad reverse ; 
Where Vanity narrates how oft they beat, 
Complacent still, midst victory or defeat. 
Thou city proud! where ever are at strife 
The superfluities and wants of life ; 
Mirrors to gaze, and canopies of state, 
With walls of whitewash and with floors of slate, 
Palladian windows, doors that will not shut ; 
With forks of silver,* knives that cannot cut. 
A palace, like the temple of a god, 
Owns a dark hole to take off Nature’s load : 
While in each corner of the dome-crowned street 
A thousand smells in filthy union meet. 
Such, Paris, are thy faults! Thy beauties such— 
Still in extremes, too little or too much. 
Too much of splendour our contempt to raise, 
Too little comfort to deserve our praise : 
With Nature's every gift supremely blest, 
Too fickle for contentment or for rest : 
Too great, too wise, too proud to own a God, 
Yet basely stooping to oppression’s rod 
Too brave for slaves—still wishing to be free, 
And yet too ignorant for liberty. 
A treacherous, laughing, gay, ferocious race, 
Their love and hatred, both alike, grimace. 
So kind, obliging, and so very civil, 
They bow and scrape, and wish us at the divi/ 
With such a jumble, physical and moral, 
"Tis hard to keep on terms, ’tis hard to quart 
Paris! I know not, in distraction lost, 
T’ admire, despise, or love, or hate thee most! *’ 





Hersert RANDOLPH. 
Ringmore, 
CLERICAL KNIGHTS. 
Rev. John Read, of Moynoe House, county of 
Clare, received the honour of knighthood, as the 
eldest son of a baronet, from the Duke of Rich- 
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mond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on June 18, | 


1811. The circumstances regarding the claim to 


* Silver forks were rare in England in the beginning 
of this century, They were an Italian invention. A 
learned critic in an ephemeral newspaper, ignorant of the 
fact, argues in a review of Sir Robert Wilson's Diary, 
from his mention of the great number of silver forks at 
the table of Prince Paterno in Sicily in 1812, that he was 
unaccustomed to good society! —~ 
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a baronetcy of his father, the Rev. William Read, 
are fully detailed in— 


“Copies of all Papers recorded in the Heralds’ College 
connected with the Claim made, in the Year 1810, by a 
Person calling himself Sir William Reade, to the Title 
of Baronet,” * 

“It appeared that this pretended will had been, in 
pursuance of a citation issued at the instance of John 
Read of Moynoe (the claimant’s son), in a fictitious 
cause, against one Anne Egan, otherwise Grady, for the 
supposed suppression of the same, transmitted to the 
office of the Registry without any personal or other ex- 
amination being had concerning the manner in which it 
had been discovered, without any proceedings whatever 
in the pretended suit, and without any step being taken 
by the person moving the citation, in order to render it, 
by probate or otherwise, a legal document. It therefore 


| was obvious that the paper in question had been pro- 


duced with the sole view of obtaining from the Deputy 
Registrar of the Prerogative Court an office copy, which 
he certified to be, what in point of fact it was not, ‘ ex- 
tracted from the Registry of his Majesty’s Court of Pre- 
rogative in Ireland.’ Mr. Talman, having thought it 
right to make a representation of this transaction to the 
Right Hon. Patrick Duigenan, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court, that learned judge was pleased, in court, on the 
22nd June, 1810, to inquire into the case, and thereupon 
reprobated the issue of such a copy, as of an authentic 
record, by the Deputy Registrar, and ordered that there 
should be annexed to the paper a proper certificate stating 
the circumstances under which it had been lodged in the 
office.” 

which were ordered to be printed on March 15, 
1832. His pedigree, together with the will of Sir 
Matthew Read, will be found in Playfair’s Family 
Antiquities of English Baronets, vol. vi. p. 357- 
560. In the correspondence it is observed by Sir 
Isaac Heard, Garter—‘ I know of no instance in 
which the honour of knight bachelor has been con- 


| ferred upon a person in holy orders.” 


After the lapse of a little more than two years 
from the date of Sir Isaac Heard’s letter, the 
Prince Regent, on his visit to the Duke of Rut- 
land at Belvoir Castle, confers the honour of 


| knighthood (January 4, 1814) on Rev. John Thore- 


ton, rector of Bottesford, county of Leicester, as 


| noticed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1841, 


vol. xvi. p. 57, which copies the inscription on his 
tomb in Bottesford church, from which it appears 
that he died December 18, 1820. 

Are there any other instances of knighthood 
being conferred on persons in holy orders ?} When 
did Sir William Read, Bart., and Sir John Read, 


| Knight, die ? L. L. H. 





A Watertoo Reric.—There is now living in 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, an old widow 
who was on the field of Waterloo with her hus- 
band, Sergeant Cumming, of the Grenadier Guards. 


* “ The paper purporting to be the will of Sir Matthew 
tead had not been lodged in the ollice of the Registry of 
the Prerogative Court in Dublin until April 18, 1510, 
eighty-nine vears after the date which it bore. 
+ See“N. & Q.,”: a. 


1 §. i, 209, 273, 554, 
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Widow Cumming w ill be ninety years of age next 
June, and is in perfect possession of her mental 
faculties. Her memory is remarkably clear. 


should imagine there are few women surviving 





who were at Waterloo, and I think Mrs. Cum- 
ming deserves a note in “N. & Q.” Her hus- 
band has been dead fifty-two years. She exer- 
cised her calling as a laundress till I procured 
her an admission to Lady Dacre’s Charity some 
fifteen years ago. Some of your readers m 
like to see so venerable a personage, and they 
will find her an agreeable and chatty old lady. 

R. H. 


Ormiston Cross, Happinetonsurer. — Dr. 


RaMAGe’s information (p. 351) that the Market 
Cross of Peebles is still preserved tl is ver) 
interesting. It is thought there are few of such 
relics extant in Scotland. There is ral 


plain cross with a slender shaft on a stal of 
several steps in the broad street of the 
village of meee As it is many years sinc 
saw it, I forget whether there is an Ly tracery on 
the shaft. Does any cor rresp dent ki 
tory? As Ormiston village is not " r than 
early part of last century, when it was founded 
by the patriotic Justice Clerk Cockburn of Ormis- 





1 


} 
} 

th 

ul 





ton, who with his factor, Mr. Andrew Wight, did 
much to improve Scottish agriculture and manu- 


factures, this cross must have been brought there 


about that time from another site. | Is it noticed 
in the Statistical Account ? ANGLO-Scotvs. 
InEDITED LETTER OF GovVER) WINTHROP.— 


t} 
u! 


e original 


Vernon 


‘om 
Frances 


The following letter, copied 
MS. in the 


possessi n 








Harcourt (née Harley), may me of your 
readers : 
“ Hon Sir, 

“]T was greatlv surprized with the fave ww of your 
letter as a general kindnes not to be expressed, : id Jays 
me under most sincere obligations of gratitude and ser 


vice, and much more as you are pleased to owne me under 
great disadvantage, haveing noe body nor any thing t 
Recomend me to y" favourable opinion. I send you 


hon? herewith an estimate of the annuall charge that is 
said to be necessary for the defence of Albany, the fron 
tier town to New York. I am alsoe to pr’sent that the 
power given by Comision to the governour of New York 
over the Militia of Conecticot is superintendent over th« 
Governor of that Collony contrary to Charter, and by his 
commission is e nab led with full power to [ ? | apor- 
tion & modle the s¢ Militia, and requireth the G 
Conecticot to acknowledg him entirely vested with tl 

Lieutenancy of that ¢ ollony, and if his comission should 
be [asserted] in the Latitude he contends for, he may 





yovern’ of 
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raise contributions on them in what quantityes he pleaseth, | 


and would become perfect master of the lives, libertves, 
and estates of the English in that Colony: I am further 
to p’sent that the Colony of Conecticot will readily con- 
sent to any reasonable quota if it may at all tymes 


equally affect each Collony or Province, & that by direc 

tions when the whole quota is not requisite he will be 
obliged to take from each Government according to the 
Proportion settled ; 


but if it shall be in his power to take 
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from the Colony of Conecticot the full of the quota setled 
and excuse any of the other, it will be intolerable : They 
pray further that the King will please to confirm to them 
thew Charter privileges, and particularly that the power 
of the Militia be not [alienated] from them toa person 
of another Government, which will weaken their hands 
& greatly obstruct the execution of the Civill authority, 
and disable them from securing themselves against the 
French & Indian enemyes, being a Frontier as much as 
Albany. If it shall please God to incline your heart to 
favour a wilderness people, it will be at tl juncture 
most hapy & seasonable. Sol have now onely to beg 











pardon for this troubl that I may be permitted to 
wait at your most les houre, and that | may be 
cepted 
Yor hon" mo obedie " Serv' 
. WINTHROP. 
“ Pestle & Mortar, 
in Stocks Mark‘, 
London, Aprill 22, 1694.” 
( Endorsed )— 
‘ For the Hor Sir Edward Hark g 
C LOBINSON, 
Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 
Carnac.—I ventured on a former « $1 
jth v. 464; vi. 103) to explain the terminal 
~( in French names of places, as a ¢ommon 


Celtic adjectival termination. 


Carnac is found in Gaelic, as carnach =“ stony 








place or rocky”: so I infer that this appellation 
is merely a local designation, derived from the 
multitude of standing stones found there, and 


yught as to their origin or uses. The 
e been ventilated in the J//ustrated 


3, and ret 


f September 23, 


explains 
matter has sin 
London Ni 


unchallenged 


I have nowt 


v8 oO nains 


lraw attention to the same form in 


Cornish, as quoted by Dr. Banni ister in his Glos- 
ry. There we find Kernick =“ rocky,” which is 


and 
a farm called 


obviously a carnach. 


Further, near Carnac in 


co materpent of carnac 
Brittany is 





Menec. I derive this from the Celtic maen, 
cf. menhir; Dr. Bannister’s Cornish equivalent 
is minnick, “ stony.” 

Lf this passes ‘the readers of “N. & Q.” as 


satis factory, the point may be regarded as settled; 
but there should be no question, for the te rminals 
ac, ach, wk are ¢ identical with the German ig, as 
in hblume, blumiq: erm, st nrg ; and « ywn ish, 
as in fool, foolisi A; 





, 


Querics. 


“ BIFRONS, CUSTOS, c.—Who is th ithor 
| of the witty lines that commence— 
“ Bifrons ever when he preaches 
Custos of what in his reach is ” ? 
Were the stanzas a lampoon on any particular 
sacerdos ? STEPHEN JACKSON. 
Tue Centenary Cxius.—Can any one give 


| information about this club, which I have good 
reason to believe 


existed in London towards the 











1e 
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latter end of the last or in the bindenion of the 


present century - Virion NieHron. 





Crerpic AND Op sovereign (and all who 
have royal blood) trace their descent from Cerdic, 
King of Wessex. He is said to have been th 
ninth in descent from Odin. I beg to 
the intervening links between Odin and Cerdic 








are recorded ? OLIN. 


DoveRcouRT.— Will any one refer me to any 
dictionary or other work in which the word 
Dovercourt is — 1 or referred to on auth 
rity? Is it an Eng word? I have met with 
it in a foreign (French, I think) dictionary, but 
cannot at the present time remember whose it 
was. DvuBRIS. 

[Tayl yr, Words and Phrases, edit. 1865, p- 158, states 
that “the root of Dover may be the Anglo-Saxon Ofer 
shore, with a preposition, or the definite article prefixed. 
The usual derivation is from the Celtic dufr, water. 
(Glick, Kelt. Namen, p.55 ; Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 57 
The name of Dover, Latinized into Dubris, reminds us of 
Douvres in the Saxon shore near Bayeux, and of Dover- 
court in the intensely Teutonized distri t near H arwi 1, 
as well as of the Doverfield in Norw learn¢ 
W. Baxter derives Dovercourt from t 
a coast, a race or reach of water. ( 
Glossary. | 

















Drums anv GREEKS.— 


“ When the Druids had lear from the ¢ their 
haracters, they adopted th i | their publ 
private affairs.” — Amenities of Literature, by 1. D'! 


vol. i. chap. i. 
When, and how, is it supposed that the Druids 
had communication with the Greeks ? 


HER, 
Erirarn.—An _ inveteri and no 
less inveterate a s steed 





: 
gy one d 

too much for him, was ~arTit 1 over the brow of 
a. In his extremity he callec 1 God. 
The following epitaph is said to have been placed 
on his ton nbstone : — ' ; 








Betwe 1 the stirrup and the gr 

proceeagh d, and mercy rd 
I much desire information of its who, its when, 
and its where? At all events it is a volume—a 
library—of Christian theology. KE. L. 8. 


Foreign Eriqvetre.—What book will show, 

rt what authority can be found for, the rules re- 
gulating r the use of cou tesy titles in the fami ilies s 

f foreign nobility, more especially in France: 
As an example: the custom prevails for the nephew 
of a count, eldest son of his next brother, to bear 
the title of Bt nal In England this degree of 
relation would carry no designation, although in 
reality nearer a of the : ead of the family than 
the latter's younger brothers, after the second, 


















who, if of an earl, are atyled “ honourables,” and 
in the higher titles “lords” by courtesy, 


F. G. 





FRANcISs AND Impry.—In his Memoirs of Sir 
Elijah Impey, Mr. E. B. Impey brings a direct 
charge against Sir Philip Francis of having “ sup- 
pressed,” by “some active underhand agency,” his 
father's exculpatory pamphlets. At the time of 
his writing (1846) there was no copy of the De- 


fe nce in the Library of the British Museum, or in 


that of the India House, and he could hear of none 
except in the possession of the family or imme- 
diate connexions. I would ask if anybody is 
acquainted with' the slightest evidence tending to 
connect Irancis with this alleged scarcity ? 

C, Ettiot BRowne. 





GARRET AND GeRatp.—Can F. C. H. or other 
correspondent kindly inform me how it comes 
that Garret and Gerald are so frequently used 
as synonymous in old books, more especially in 
those which were written in the seventeenth 
century in Ireland ? Inthe Carew MSS. and books 
of this time I find the same person spoken of in 
different places as “Garret” and “ Gerald,” and 
sometimes mentioned as Mr. Garret or Gerald B. 


J. E. F. A. 


=~ HRAY.—Duncan Graham had 
baptised at Buchanan in 1683, 





a l 

Can your corre al nt Maac., whom I have to 
tl uk for his valuable extract this week, help me 
one step further by bag wa. -¥- the above Duncan 
Graham with Dene “ brother-german of Thomas 
Graham of Ducbr = °? A Duncan Gr aheni ap- 
pears in the Buchanan register as a witne ss to the 


baptism of Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, only 


five years before. W. M. H. ¢ 


GuIpMAN.—Can any of your readers give me 
e Mackenzie's def ps m of this term, as 
‘ial distinction ? t ap PPE ired recently in 
yeriodical, but the x was forgotten to be 








Homer TRAVESTIE.—Who was the author of 
A Burlesque Translation of "Home .in two volumes, 
fourth ed. 8vo, Lond on, ] librasti 
verse, with comic etching 





B. 








[ This clever and amusing perform is by Thomas 
Bridges, a native of Yorkshire, and at one t a wine- 
merchant at Hull. He is the author of two dramatic 
pieces: Dido, 1771, 8vo, and The Dutchman, 1775, 8vo. 
For some account of him consult C. |! t's Address at 
Hull, p- 35.) 

“La Sera.”—Some ten years more ago a 


much esteemed Italian gentleman, now no more, 
recited to me the following li hich, if my 
memory serves me correctly, h not then ap- 
peared in print, and which, I think attributed 
to “Fabio Nannarelli” of Florenc: In a recent 
visit to Italy I endeavoured to ascertain if they 
were in print, but failed todo so. I ask, there- 
fore, are the verses published ? and have | correctly 
noted the name of the author ? 


a 











“Cade la sera. Mesta, soletta, 
Canta d’ amore la signoletta 
Ah! la Natura, ver lui fu pia, 
Le fece dono dell’ armonia 


“ Cade la sera. D’ amica brezza 
Al baccio dolce la rosa olezza 
Ah! la Natura, ti fa pietosa, 
Ti die il profumo, virgina rosa 


* Cade la sera. D’ oro pupilla 
In puro cielo Espero brilla 
Ah! la Natura, pur cli ebbe amore, 


Gli fece il dono di quel fal 


gore 


* Cade la sera. Col sol morente, 
Anche il mio cuore, morir si se 
Ah! sol crudele! con lui Nat ra 
Gli fece dono della sventura!” 


Wiesbaden. 
Lonponperry N 
Can any one inform me 


History Socrety.— 

about the Londonderry 

Natural History Society, established in 1837? 

Did it ever publish anything? Was there any 

society of this kind connected with the county 

Donegal ? H. S. Sxrrron. 
Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham 


ATTRAT 


Letrice Knotiys.—A picture of Lettice Knollys 
is spoken of in an article in Fraser's Magazine as 
Kensington Loan 


having been exhibited at the 





Exhibition. Who was Lettice Knollys, and what 
is known of her ? eS 
[ Lettice, daughter of Sir Thomas Penyston, Lord of 
Hawridge and Marshals, married (1) Robert Knollys, 
Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber to King 
Henry VIII.; (2) then to Sir Robert Lee of (QQuarendon, 
Bueks; and (3) to Sir Thomas Tresham, Knt., Lord 


John of Jerusalem.—Wotton’s Baronetage, 
. 130; and Lipscomb's Bucks, i. 527 


Prior of St. 
by Kimber, iii 

Printed Matrer coPrev.—In a curious cata- 
logue lately issued by Mr. Blackburn, of Reading, 
under the title of Books, a Short List with Casual 
Notes—which casual notes are very 
quaint, and sometimes the 
following : — 


sometimes 


very queer—I find 


“ Prixtep matter copied. I found in a periodical that 
*a Narnberg apothecary, named Wergler, has in- 
vented a paper with whicli printed matter may be 
copied in tac-simile at any period. —Quaery. Where 
is it to be had?” 

I beg to give, through “N. & Q.,” further pub- 


licity to Mr. Blackburn's query. Where is it to 
be had ? P. M. 
Priory or Sr. Joux tue Bartist, HALiwett. 
Is there any view in existence of the Priory of 
John the Baptist, which Stow describes as 
being in or near Norton Folg The only 
can find is in Aggas's gives no idea of 
what the priory must have been. 6.0 


en rn.—Would W. S., or 
rm me what is the sup- 
that so alarmed the 


one 


map, but it 


Tar SHaprwick 
any of your readers, 
posed date of this occurrence, 
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good people of the town 
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of Shapwick, as described 
in “N. & Q.” 4" S, viii. 354? Jomn Cross, 
Passace tx Tacrtvs.—Can any of vour con- 
tributors tell me when and where the well-known 
passage in Tacitus’ Annals, xv. 44, relating the 
supposed persecution of the Christians by Nero, is 
first quoted ? Tuos. L’Esrraner, 


Vatvation Rott or Mipiotatan.—How js it 
that our great national library does not possess 
the many valuation rolls of the Scotch counties 
which have been printed? They are invaluable 
for genealogical and statistical purposes. Can any 
one inform me if there is any valuation roll of 
Midlothian, in print or MS., now in existence for 
the year 1736? F. M. 8S. 


Witp PLaNts MENTIONED By Victor [I[veo.— 
I extract the following from Victor Hugo's By 
Order of the King (authorised English translation 
in one volume). Can any one tell me what plants 
are intended by the names which I have italicised, 
and what virtues are attributed to them ?— 

* Ursus made the most of the 
lies in a heap of neglected plants, such as the hazel, the 
cathin, the white alder, - at opportune moments he 
would use the leaves of the spurge, which plucked at the 
bottom are a purgative, and plucked at the top an emeti 

He knew the veah which cures the ox, and the mint 


immense power which 


w hic h cures the horse.’—p. 2. 

I believe the last two are simply “ bullrush” 
and “ horsemint,” thus rendered from a mistaken 
notion of the import of the names. Is the above 
property of the spurge to be met with elsewhere ? 


*In summer you may still gather [on the Isthmus of 
Portland] rosemary, pennyroval, wild hyssop, and sea 


fennel, which when infused make a good cordial, and 
that herh full of knots, which grows in the sand, and from 
which they matting. "—p. 1! 
Of course hyssop and rosemary 
but what is the last-mentioned ? 
James Brrrrey 
Mrs, Wixpymore, cousin of Queens Mary and 
Anne, is stated in Walcott’s History of VW est m-nstes 
to have died in an almshouse at Emanuel Hospital 
in 1772. Particulars respecting her are desired." 
Also, particulars respecting the former masters 
of this hospital, except Beloe, about whom much 
is well known. Who were masters from 1736 to 
1783 ? JOSEPHUS. 


mace 


are blunders; 





Tae WreKiyx.—There is a high hill—some call 
it a mountain—in Shropshire called the Wrekin 
or Wreeken. Can you kindly give me the deriva- 


tion of the name 2 D. I. H. 


* Some account of this lady, a member of Hy 
family, will be found in * N. & Q.’ S, i. 180; 2°* 3.4 
148; vi. 65, I 
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Replics. 
PARTAKE. 


(4" 8. viii. 182, 232, 315.) 


SL 


Mr. SxeaT is undoubtedly wrong when he 
asserts that pariake is “ merely the Fr. partager,” 
and that “ the second syllable has nothing to do 
with the verb take ;” and C, A. W. is as undoubt 
edly right, when he says that we use of after 
partake, because “to partake of ” =“ to take part 
of.” Lam enabled to speak thus positively, because 
{ have been fortunate enough to surprise the verb 
in the very act, as it would seem, of coming into 
existence. It occurred to me to look in Wyclitte’s 
version*® of the New Test. to.see how he rendered 
the word partaker, which is not uncommon in the 
Auth. Vers. of the New Test. I could not find 
the word itself, and I found that its meaning was 
expressed either by comuner, or comynere (2 John, 
ver. 11), or more frequently by fe low (or felawe), 
or much more frequently still by partener +—these 
words being, like pa take r, followed by of. But 
three times I found, instead of the “ to be par- 
taker of” of the Auth. Vers oe tale part of” 
(1 Cor. x. 17, and ef. Heb. ii. 147), and “ to take 
part with” (1 Cor. ix. 15, x. 30) used by Wycliffe, 
and this, of course, encouraged me to further re- 
search. At last,in 1 Cor. x. 16, wherein the Auth. 
Vers. there is “the bread which we break, is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ?” I 
found in Pickering’s Wycliffe, “the breed the 
whiche we breken, wher§ it is not the delynge 
(or partetakynge || of the body of the lorde.”’ That 
Wycliffe intended to use this as a compound verb 
made up of part and take, is shown, not only by 
his using the same words separately in the very 
next verse (see note |), but also by the rendering 
in the Vulgate (from which Wycliffe translated), 
viz. “nonne participatio corporis Domini est?” 
Wycliffe evidently wished to make a compound 
verb equivalent to participare, and he came to the 
conclusion that partetake (or as we should spell it, 
parttake) would answer his purpose. At all events, 
he did not borrow his; vartetake from partager; for it 
is very doubtful whether the French verb had come 
into use, or, at any rate into common use, as early 





* I consulted two editions : one by Forshall and Mad- 
den, the other “ first printed from a contemporary MS.,” 
and published by Pickering in 1848. In referring to the 


former, I shall call it F. and M. 





+ Also frequently spelled purcener, which seems to 
iow that, in the time of W ycliffe, ¢ before e was some- 
times pronounced soft like «. Cf. the ¢ before i in portion, 


nation, & 

} The passage in Corinthians x. 17, is: “alle we that 
tuken part of one breed and ; and in Heb., 
“and he also toke perte of the sam but here it is took 
part also in the Auth. Vers.) 

§ wher = whether. 

In one word, In F. and M. one version has part 
takynge in two words, and the other simply tad yng. 


if one cuppe’ 
i one cuppe 
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as the time of Wycliffe. Ducange gives 4.p. 1276 
as the earliest date at which he finds partagium 


| (=Fr. partage), and the earliest instance which 


he quotes of the verb partager (or as it was then 
spelled partaiyier) is from the year 1398, when 
Wycliffe had been dead eleven years, Partir 
is an older French verb than partager, and for- 
merly had the same meaning of “to share” (see 
the glossary in Burguy’s Grammar). 

In Coverdale’s New Test. (by Hollybushe, 1538), 
partaker¥ is in common use, and it is generally 
spelled, as it is now, with one ¢; but twice (Heb. 
xli. 8; 1 Pet. v. 1) it is spelled partetaker. 

If the two ¢’s had remained, and the word were 
now spelled parttake, this note would never have 
been written; but one ¢ unfortunately (and hence 
the ambiguity) was dropped, just as it has drop- 
ped in ewyhth (for eighith, see “N. & Q.” 4" 8. 
viii. 6) ; and just as one s has dropped in ¢ransude, 
which is still written ¢ranssuder in French. Cf. 
also exude for exsude.** Mahn again (in Webster) 
seems to think that “to parboil” is to be derived 
rather from part boil by the dropping of the ¢, than 
from the French parbouillir, which means “ to 
thoroughly boil”; but this opinion of his must 
be looked upon as nothing more than an ingenious 
speculation, until “‘to part boil” has been ac- 
tually met with. 

I am not surprised at Mr. Sxrat’s objecting to 
the ordinary derivation of partake from part and 
take; for part is Latin, and take is Norse; and 
such hybrid compounds are excessively rare, and 
deservedly looked upon with suspicion.tt Yet 
Wycliffe could not well make any other com- 
pound: the older words del tt (or dele =our deal) 
and neme (A.-S. niman, Germ. nehmen) had in his 
time already fallen more or less into disuse, and 
been superseded by part and take respectively ; 
and he could not, therefore, adopt the more gram- 
matical compounds delneme or deltake,§§ and was 
obliged to make his compound partetake. 

But, if partake really = part take, then it is the 


© He also uses partener (ce. g. Rom, xi, 17, 2 John 
ver. 11), but much more rarely. Once too (Mat. xxiii. 30) 
he uses the queer word party-fellow. 

** The contracted forms canstow ( = canst thou), woltow 
( wolt or wilt thou), seistow or sestow sayest thon), 
wostow (= wottest or wost thon), &c. &c., so common in 
Chaucer, seem to have arisen in the same way, though 
the A of the thou is gone as well as the ¢. 

++ When a similar hybrid, lithofracteur, recently made 
its appearance, it was met with many energetic though, 
I am afraid, unavailing protests. 

tt Semdel (=somewhat) is much used by Chaucer, a 
contemporary of Wycliffe’s; that is to say, del is used 
somewhat adverbially as we now use it in “a great deal,” 
but it was not, I ‘believe, used in Chaucer's time as we use 
part. 

§§ Cf. the Germ. theilnehmen, Dut. deelnemen, and the 
Swed. deltaga, Van. deeltage. The want of such a com 
pound thus seems to have been generally felt. In Besche- 
relle I find the antiquated French subst. part-prenant = 
participent. 
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accusative after it which really requires explana- 
tion, and not the preposition of. The accusative 


may have come into use partly because poets | 


found the of in their way||\j ; and partly because 


some writers, like Mr. Sxrart, thought the word | 


was a corruption of partager, or at any rate did 

not know or believe that it was made up of part 

and take. Tradition in this, as in many other 

cases, has shown itself a faithful guide to ety- 

mology. * F. CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


I would suggest that “partake,” being grammati- 
cally complete in itself, is the more proper form in 
poetry; while “ partake of,” being an idiom, is, 
WwW. W 


as a rule, preferable in prose. oe. We We 
Winchester. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 
(4" 8, viii. 456.) 


Mr. Srmpson thinks that “an infant of thirty 


| during my early childhood. 





the subjects of after conversation, I am quite cer- 
tain that my memory alone recalls the objects 
seen. Este, 





My father, who was parochial clergyman at 
Dunino, Fifeshire, had a new church built for him 
Building operations 
commenced when I was about eight months old, 
and terminated before I had reached eighteen 
months. I distinctly remember having witnessed 
several men carrying the pulpit into the church, a 
stone-hewer sculpturing a portion of the spire, and 
the church bell hanging on a timber erection in 
the churchyard. I might have been seventeen 
months old when I witnessed these occurrences, 
but certainly not older. During boyhood and 


| in early youth my memory was exceedingly im- 


months old would surely not have even a confused 


recollection of such a visit.” Will he permit me to 
inform him, as a case in point, that I have, not a 
confused, but a very distinct recollection of the 
rejoicings celebrated in my native village on the 
occasion of an important political event, at which 
time I was twenty-six months old ? 
this, I am unable to agree with him, but I readily 
admit that memory seems to commence with some 
persons at an earlier date than with others. Mr. 
Smpson adds, that Dr. Johnson “ might certainly 
retain some recollection” of an event that hap- 
pened when he was four years and six months 
old. Ishould think he might. I was less than 
that when I first saw Queen Mary’s bedchamber 
at Holyrood, and I found my mental picture per- 
fectly correct when I visited it sixteen years alter- 
wards. HERMENTRUDE. 
Let me call T 
which Jol 


’s attention to the manner in 


Knowing | 


hnson carefully discriminates between | 


positive genuine retention in the mind, and the 


recollection which may have been stimulated or 
created by having a thing frequently talked of. 
CHITTELDROOG. 
I have a most distinct recollection not only of 
my nurse, who left us early, but of one room and 
particularly one cupboard and drawers, which I 
never saw or heard of after I was two years old, 


when we left the house. As neither the nurse 
nor the cupboard were remarkable enough to be 

ii] Milt may use the accusative only; but Shake- 
speare, who preceded him, also uses of and im, e. g. 


Richard 11T.,i.1,1.89; Ant. and Cleo., iii.5. Prose writers 


should be preferred to poets in questions of this sort, as | 


grammar often bows to the exigencies of metre or rhyme. 





perfect, and still lam apt to forget names just 

at the time when a recollection of them is required 

most. CHARLES Rogers, 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham. 


As a sample of early recollections, here is a per- 
sonal one of my own :—I was born the latter end 
of June, 1834, and remember being taken to see 
the Queen when Princess Victoria at Kensington 
Palace. As William IV. did not die till June, 
1837, I cannot have been three years of age. I 
went to the palace with my mother and grand- 
mother, and most distinctly remember the Prin- 
cess taking me into another room from that where 
she received us alone with her, and there giving 
me an enamel ornament. So perfectly was this 
impressed upon me that when i was a child the 
word “ princess ’’ always meant to me a fair girl 
with curls, dressed in white, holding up an orna- 
ment in her hand. This is a perfectly tangible 
recollection. I remember it as if yesterday. Other 
things P believe I remember about the same time, 
but this is positive, and I do not doubt T.’s two- 
year-old souvenirs. E. J. C. 


Though, like the Irishman, I was “by at the 
time,’ I have no reminiscence of my birth-day, 
June 20,1777; the church registry is its only 
surviving evidence; my transference, nine months 
later, to my grandfather's residence in Worcester, 
is alike beyond my own, or any other, authentica- 
tion than long-extinguished hearsays. This alone 
I can state on my positive and independent re- 
membrance:—My godfather, Sir Watkin Lewes— 
a name even at this day not divested of its civic 
celebrity—had long been the intimate friend of 
our family. My “ earliest recollection ” of him is, 
that while he was our guest a grand supper party 
was assembled, whereat I was brought down stairs 
in my nurse's arms, and so paraded up te my god- 
father at the upper hand of the table. The im- 
pression on my infant mind at the sudden opening 
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of the door, the lights, the company, the long set- 
out, never through my protracted life has left me. 


When at a later date I reverted to this supper- | 
| catalogued : — 


scene, my father (he died in 1815) exclaimed, 
“1 remember it well; but, good God, you were 
then a mere baby.” If this instance of “early 


recollections ” illustrates the psychology of T. and | 


of the Rev. Mr. Sparrow Srmpson, it may be 


worthy a corner in “N.&Q.” It will give me | 


much pleasure if Mr. Spakrow Simpson still re- 
members our acquaintance at Clapham in 1853 
and 1854. Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFts. 


I haye a most distinct remembrance of carry- 
ing a small cat in my skirts from a farm-house to 
my own home, a distance of a mile and a half, 
when I was exactly two and a half years old. A 
prior remembrance is of some ferrets in a tub, and 
of my being told they were “ bloodsuckers.” My 
grandfather always said that he could remember 
the birth of his brother, who was a year and a 
half younger. Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 





REYNOLDS’ * YELLOW ” OR “ ANTI BLUE BOY” 
OF 1777. 
(4® 8. vii. 367.) 


Attention was here directed to the internal 
evidence afforded by Sir Joshua’s eighth or cold- 
colour discourse of December, 1778, that it was 
preached against an existing “ Blue Boy,” and not 
against an imaginary picture. 

We were not then aware that Sir Joshua had 
previously painted a picture to confute the art- 
errors he deemed to be embodied in the “ Blue 
Boy”; but The Queen, Aug. 26, gives a notice of 
this picture under the title of “ Youth, Wisdom, 
and Fidelity,” and states it was painted as an 
acceptance of the challenge thrown down by the 
“Blue Boy,” “a copy of which we now present 
to our readers” : — 

“ The richest warmest colour his (Sir Joshua’s) palette 
could produce is to be found in the gorgeous yellow satin 
of which the youth’s dress is composed,”— 
and which may, therefore, be called the “ Yellow 
Boy.” 

“It would be interesting,” continues The Queen, “to 
see the two pictures (Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue Boy’ and 
this by Reynolds) placed in juxtaposition, that we might 
be better enabled to judge of their respective claims to 
force and effect.” 


Such a public competition, with either Rey- 
nolds’s “Yellow Boy” or with the Grosvenor 
“Blue Boy,” would be welcomed with pleasure 
on the part of the original or least known “ Blue 
Boy.” Meanwhile we may attempt to give a 
comparative description of the two pictures. 


The “ Yellow Boy” belongs to the Duke of 


Buccleuch, and represents (his father) the then 
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Earl of Dalkeith when a boy. The picture was 
No. 864 in the National Exhibition of Portraits 
at South Kensington in 1868, and is thus 


“ Portrait of Chas. Wm. Henry, 4th Duke of Buccleuch 
and 6th Duke of Queensbury, K. T., by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, P.R.A. Full-length as a boy, leaning against a 
slab, holding an owl and dog to left (of spectator), dated 
in front 1777.” 

An engraving of this picture was published on 
Jan. 1, 1778, or eleven months before the de- 
livery of Sir Joshua’s cold-colour discourse: so 
that Sir Joshua’s pencil preceded his pen in at- 
tempting to shunt both Gainsborough and his 
‘Blue Boy” off the rails of art-fashion in those 
days. Itis also alike suggestive and instructive 
that the colouring and composition of a picture 
recommended by Sir Joshua in that discourse 
are embodied in the “ Yellow Boy”; while the 
composition and colouring he so emphatically 
condemned are found in the “ Blue Boy”: yet he 
did not mention either picture by name. 

The engraving shows the Earl of Dalkeith in 
anything but an elegant costume or position; for 
he leans cross-legged against a low wall or slab, 
in an almost “bargee” looking jacket and ill- 
fitting breeches. The owl (Wisdom) appears with 
ruffled feathers, as if dreading an attack from the 
log (Fidelity), which sits in the foreground with 
its right fore paw raised as if to smite the owl 
for monopolising too much of the earl’s atten- 
tion.* 

But Gainsborough, as is well known, placed his 
boy in a very different attitude in front of an ap- 
propriate landscape, without any other distracting 
figures: so that the work as a whole “ rises into 
the very ideal of portraiture,” as has been re- 
marked of it by an able art-critic. 

ndeed, it is hardly possible to look at the dif- 
ferent ‘position in which the “ Yellow Boy” is 
placed, without feeling that he had scant justice 
meted out to him; not only as regards his loung- 
ing attitude, but also by introducing an owl and 
a dog to divert attention from the principal figure 
in the picture: and this all the more so, when 
contrasted with the attention-commanding pose 
of the “ Blue Boy.” 

[s it then any wonder that the “ Anti Blue 
Boy” of 1777, or the discourse of 1778, based on 
the maxims embodied in the “ Anti Blue Boy,” 
failed beyond the circle influenced by Sir Joshua 
to convince the public that the “ Blue Boy” is 
not “a splendid and harmonious picture,” to use 
Sir Joshua’s own words ? 

To the uninitiated in the mysteries of art-colour- 
ing, it is difficult to understand upon what rea- 


* Were the owl and the dog introduced as the earl’s 


pets, or in allusion to the artistic feud of which this pic- 
ture was the offspring ? 
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sonable grounds Sir Joshua and his followers 
tabooed blue and green for certain artistic pur- 
poses. Surely the success of the “Blue Boy’ 
di id not lead to this result, to this crusade against 
nature’s sunniest, love Jliest, and most extensively 
diffused colours in the heavens above, the earth 
beneath, the waters of the mighty deep, and in 
her brightest landscapes. 

Turn also towards a handsome young lady in a 
stylish blue or green dress, and there 1s n “cold- 
ness there ; but, on the contrary, an appropriate 
and strikingly effective costume when contrasted 
with the gloomy conventional black. 

Then from nature turn to art, and take the 
original “Blue Boy” as an example, and here 
again there is not only no coldness, but a fascina- 
ting presence ; as if life itself, in all the charms of 
elegantly dressed youthful manhood, stood before 
the spectator to vindicate nature and 
borough’s skill. 

But mark what a contrast there is between the 
delicate range of shading on the dress of the 
“ Blue Boy,” and the monotonous blue colour of 
the coat of the Right Hon. Chas. James Fox as 
painted by Sir Joshua, in his picture of that 
Satoemen, Lady Susan Strangways, and Lady 
Sarah Lennox. 
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ING’S STEP- 


SARCISSA. 


NTERMENT OF DR. 
DAUGHTER 
(1" S. iii. iv. v. passim.) 


a > 


The reference to this subject at p. 589 of the 
present volume of “N. & Q.” induced to turn 
to the statements of that occurrence at the above 
As these appear to leave the subject 
in an imperfect state, 1 beg to send a note of a 
few more particulars made at Montpellier in the 
winter of 1860. 


1¢ 


reierences, 


Whilst looking through the shelves of the 
Bibliothéque Fabre, I lighted on a thin quarto 
lume. half-bound in blue morocco, with the 


title Tombean de Narcissa, which the librarian 
kindly allowed me to carry to my hotel. 
It contained seven pieces entered az follows, in 


a MS. “ Table des Matiéres,” on the fly-leaf 


1. “ Le Tombeau de Narcissa, par A[ rtaud]. 
au Journal des Arts,” in-4”, avec planches. 

“ Narcissa, ou la fille adoptive d’ Young, par Eugétne 
Thomas, Montpellier,” Imprimerie Boehm, 1852. 

“Le Tombeau de Narcissa, suivi d'une réponse & 
larticle inséré dans la Gazette médicale de Montpellier 
15 avril 1850, Lyon, 1850.” Imprimerie L. Perrin. 
. “ Placandis Narcisse manibus, in-8vo, par M. Pier- 
quin de Gembloux. (Extrait de la Gaz. md. de Montp. 
N: la 15 avril 1850).” 

5. “ Le Tombeau de Narcissa ; 


Extrait 


du 


Par Alfred de | 








Terrebrasse. * (Extrait dela Revue de Paris, tom. xxxvi. 

. 176 
< 6. -, ae shes historiques et bibliographiques sur le 
Tombeau de Narcissa, par Pierquin de Gembloux, Paris. 

——— 13, Quai des Augustins, 1851.” 

7. “ Narcissa, nouvelle poétique, avec une introduction 
par Jules Canonge. (Montpellier, March 1840).” 
followed by a rhapsody in prose, entitled Un jour 
d'orage, dated Nismes, Aug. 1841.+ 

Most of the writers of these brochures declare 
the story of the burial of Narcissa to be a fiction. 
A young English girl, they state, having died at 
Montpellier in the eighteenth century, was buried 
in the Jardin des Plantes, where the monument 
now bearing the name of Narcissa has been placed. 
A writer ty the Journal des Arts, under the signa- 
ture of “A.,” becoming acquainted with these facts, 
jumped e the conclusion that they referred to 
Young’s step-daughter: the truth bei sing that she 
died at Lyons on Oct. 8, 1736, and was interred 
in the Swiss cemetery there, where her monu- 
ment can still be seen; and that Young had only 
one child by his marriage with Lady Elizabeth 
Lee, his son Frederick, who survived him. 

M. Pierquin de Gembloux, on the other hand, 
contends that the narrative of M. Artaud is true; 
that the poet’s step-daughter, Mrs. Temple, who 
died at Lyons, was not Narcissa, but that he had 
two children by Lady Elizabeth—Narcissa, born 
in 1732, and Frederick in 1733; that Narcissa 
died at Montpellier in 1749, and was buried first 
in a field belonging to M. Arribert, whence the 
body was removed and interred secretly in the 
Jardin des Plantes; which circumstances are pub- 
licly recorded in the Statisque du department d 
l’ Herault, par M. H. de Lesser. 

To this it was + that the Night Thoughts 
were published in 1742-5, and could not refer to 
events of 1749, and that Young’s biographers 
made no mention of his own daughter. 

The narrative of Artaud is very circumstantial. 
He states that he obtained his information from 
Barral, the head gardener of the Jardin des Plantes, 
who had learnt them from Mercier, an old gar- 
dener under him, who had assisted at the inter- 
ment; M. Balanviliers being then superintendent 
of the garden. Ata subsequent period Lord and 
Lady Came ford t caused the spot to be examined. 
The bones found were re scognised by M. Vigaroux, 

of the school of anatomy, as those of a very young 
person. They were re-interred, and the monu- 
ment erected with the inscription: “ Plac andis 
Narcisse manibus.” M. Artaud had previously 
scratched on the adjoining wall: “Inter flores 
Narcissa relucet.” 
* Pseudonom de M. Jacquier. This brochure bears the 
date of Lyons, April 1, 183 

+ There is also reference to some articles under the 
title of “ Narcissa,” by M. Jules Canonge, in the Cour 
rier du Midi, Nos. 15, 17, 24, 29, of Sept. 1846. 

= Others say the Dake of Gloucester. 
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This account tallies with the statement ‘‘ writ- 
ten by Mr. Walter Taylor from Montpellier in 
1789” (1* S. v. 252), and there can be no reason- 
able ground for believing that both are not sub- 
stantially true. 

There is, however, a difficulty in identifying 
the individual os in the poem under the 
name of Narcissa. Lady Elizabeth Lee had three 
children by her first marriage, a son and two 
daughters. The son died in London i in 1743. The 


elder daughter, Elizabeth, married Mr. Temple, | 


and died a few months after at Lyons in 1736; 


her husband only surviving her till 1740. The | 


younger daughter, Caroline, married to Major 
Haviland subsequent to her mother’s death, ac- 
companied her husband to Ireland, and lived but a 
short time after; but the exact date and place 
hate not been ascertained. Lady Elizabeth, who 


married Young in 1731, died in 1741, a few | 


months after Mr. Temple. The only evidence 
that her son Frederick was the sole issue of her 
second union, rests on the authority of Herbert 
Croft, who wrote in 1780, and is by no means 
accurate in all his statements. M. de Gembloux 
seems to have investigated the subject with much 
care, and may be correct in making Nareissa 
Young’s own daughter, though wrong in the date 
assigned for her death. We find Croft stating 
in one place that, “ during some part of his life, 
Young was abroad, but I have not been able 
to learn any particulars”; yet he had, a few 
pages before, affirmed it to be “ more than poeti- 
cally true” that he had taken Mrs. Temple to 
the Continent in 1736, when she died at Lyons 
on her way to Nice, “where her funeral was 


attended with the difficulties painted in such ani- | 


mated colours in Night the third.” The proba- 
bility is, that he did not go abroad till 1741 
(“N. & Q.” 1* S. vy. 252), after his wife’s death, 
and that the events connected with Narcissa’s 
death at Montpellier took place then. Narcissa 
must, therefore, be either Mrs. Haviland or his 
own daughter, born in 1732. If the former, some 
mention might have been expected of her hus- 
band, who would scarcely have left her in de- 
clining health so soon after their marriage. On 
the other hand, the circumstances of the burial 
accord with that of a child of ten or eleven years. 
The father is represented as having comet the 
body to the grave himself, which he could hardly 
have done unassisted had it been that of a quwe- 
up woman. Moreover, many of the allusions in 
the poem point rather to a daughter than to a 
step-daughter, suc h as when “ on her cheek 

pale omen sat,” he snatched her, “with parental 
haste,” from “ the rigid North”; and again, “when 
weeping fathers build their children’s tombs,” he 
adds, “me thine Narcissa,’ ’—expressions which, 
although not inapplicable to one standing ‘n loco 
parentis, are more pertinent to a real parent. 
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The monument to Mrs. Temple at Lyons was 
discovered by M. Ozanam, M.D., and published 
by M. Pericaud and by M. Bre shot du Lut in the 
Archives du Rhone, tom. xii. pp. 130, 356, and in 
the Nouveaue Mélanges su Lyon, p. 363. The 
epitaph is as follows : — 

“ Hic jacet 
1ZABETH TEMPLE, ex parte patris 
Francisci Lee, Regie Legionis 
Tribuni, necnon ex parte 
Matris Elizabeth Lee, 
Nobilissimorum Comitum 
De Lichfield consanguinex. 
Avum habet Edwardum Lee, 
Comitem de Lichfield, 
Proavum Carolum I 
Magne Britannia 
Regem. In memoriam 
Conjugis carissim: 
Peregrinis in oris (ita 
Sors acerba voluit), hun 
Lapidem meerens posu 
Henricus Temple, filius 
Vicecomitis de 
Palmerstou. Obiit 
Die 8 Octri*, a.p. 1736, 


£tat. 18 
(nd he archives of the Hétel de Ville of 
Ly 18, in the register of Protestant deaths, the 
following entry occurs : — 


Mad. Elizabeth Lee, fille du Colonel Lee, agée d’en 
viron dix-huit ans, a été enhumée a }'Hotel de Dieu ce 
yon, dans le cimetitre de messieurs de la religion pré- 
tendue Reforme de la nation suisse, le dixiéme oct. 


1736, sur les onze heures du soir, par ordre de M. | 
Prévot des Marchands. 
“ Rea 729 livres 12 sols. 
“ Signe, Para, prétre économe.” 


ARCHERY versus Musketry (4 S, viii. 371, 
$47.) — Mr. Toornpury asks in “N. & Q.” of 
Nov. 4, if the last instance in European warfare 
of bows and arrows being opposed to modern arms 
occurred at Austerlitz, where, as he relates, Tar'- 
far (>) bowmen confronted French grenadiers. 
is quite certain that when the allies made a 
isance of the Valley of Barder in the spring 
, there were among the Russian irregulars 
some horsemen armed with bows and arrows, who 
used them without effect. I saw bows and arrows 
which had been found in the Cossack camp and 
were brought back by our men. 








W. IL. Rvssect. 


‘ 


DorsptsHireE Rammitk (4 S, viii. 415.)— 
Will you give me leave to add that the unskimmed 
milk is called in Laneashire “ reiim milk,” evi- 
dently a cognate word. I always supposed it a 
corruption of “cream.” HeEKMENTRUDE. 


Mr. Reeve is undoubtedly correct in saying 
that Dorset cheese made from new—t. e. un- 
skimmed—milk is called “ rammilk,” but I do not 
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agree with him that it is wrong to call or write 
it “raw milk.” Raw produce of any kind is an 
article in its natural or crude state. Now new 
milk is in its natural state, and hence “ raw milk.” 
True, ream may be A.-S. for cream, but M. G. J. 
Reeve cannot correctly say that cream exists till 
it has risen on the milk ; and when it has, the milk 
has ceased to be a raw material, and is no longer 
fit to make best cheese or “rammilk.” Hence 
“raw milk” and “rammilk ” are synonymous, 
whilst “ cream-milk’ “ream-milk ” is an arti- 
cle of a later stage, and only fit to make that 
Dorset luxury after the cream has been skimmed 
off—“ blue-vinid” (so pronounced). By the way, 
can any of your Dorset correspondents explain 
the word “ yinid ” 
to a spoilt, silly, AB en child. Is there any 
affinity between Dorset “skim-dick” and a dis- 
agreeable youngster ? Junit NEPos. 


Survey or Crown Lanps temp. 1649-55 (4" 


S. viii. 167, 255, 269.)—Has the Survey of Crown 
Lands, made by order of Parliament July 16, 
1649, been printed in relation to Kent ? and if so, 
where ? G. B. A. 
Rochester. 
Namine or Founpirves (4@ S. viii. 395.)— 


lhe parish registers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries contain, Sountions, many 
similar entries to those named by N. I beg leave to 
offer a few out of a considerable number which I 
happen to possess : — 


1655, June 22. “ Elizabeth of W St rsed at 
John Crouches,” buried. 
1666, April 28. “Elizabeth of St. Greg parish 
nursed with Jo. Turner,” buried. 
1667, Oct. 22. “ Isaac, a poor child of St. Gregories, 
baptized. 
166s , June 23. ' "wa am Leaden-Hall, nursed at James 
Peacocks,” bapti 
1670, Oct. 1. “ Creden Undershaft, nursed at Wid. 
Walls,” buried. 
* 1704, Feb. 18. “Elizabeth Hill of St. Mary’s Hill, 
London,” buried ; 
1723, July 14 ‘Michael Crooked-Lane, London,”’ 
buried. 


Most of these, I presume, were foundlings who 
received their cognomens from some circumstance 
connected with their birth. I have several more, 
if they would prove of any value to N. 

W. WINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey 


ANNE RADCLIFFE: [Tne Convent or Sr. 
CaTHerine” (4 S, viii. 348.) —I never met 
with “ Le Couvent de Sainte Catherine . d’Anne 


Radcliffe,” but on one of the bookstalls beneath 
the Galleria degli Uffizi at Florence I met 
with a Lugano edition of The Cloisters of St. 
Catherine by Anna Radcliffe. On opening 


volume (there were three) I discovered that the 
Italian translation was 7he Italian under a new 
In fact “ Schedoni” 


name. was the first word 


| and the daughter of one of the vicars choral. 
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that I pounced upon. Perhaps the French work 
is also a translation of The Italian. The “ enchan- 
tress of U dolpho ” is often confounded with Mary 
Ann Ratcliffe, the authoress of Manfrone and 
other works. This lady was a native of Durham, 
She 


| was for some years organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, 


I have also heard it applied | 


a | 





Durham ; she was a very s poetess, and used 
to publish in the Durham Advertiser, Monthly 
Mirror, &c. She has been confounded with Mrs. 
Radcliffe, not merely on the Continent, but even 
in England. However, this confusion of names 
has caused the works of Mary Ann Ratcliffe to 
enjoy a popularity greater than their literary 
merits deserve. SrerHEeN Jackson. 

“Tom anp Jerry” (4° S. viii. 362.)—Beer- 
shops are in Craven very commonly known as 
“Tom and Jerry” or “ Jerry shops.” The name 
(not relished by the proprietors) is significative of 
the rows and disturbances that too often occur in 
some of those nests of infamy called “ beer-shops.” 
In the West of England a beer-shop is known as 


a “kidly wink ”—a term which is a puzzler to 
me. Viator (1). 

Con. Joun Morris (4 S. viii. 278, 379.)— 
There is an account of Col. Morris’s execution in 


England's Black Tribunal, edit. 1720, p. 117 ; but 
neither here nor in Lloyd’s Loyal Sufferers is it 
stated whether he was beheaded or hanged. I in- 
cline to think that he was hanged, as he was drawn 
to execution on a “sledge,” and spoke of the 
‘shame ” as well as the “ cross.”” He had been for 
a time in the Parliament service, and his punish- 
ment would therefore be made as severe as pos- 
sible. As a rule gentlemen, especially if they 
had served in the King’s army, were beheaded, not 
hanged—e. g. Col. Andrews on Tower Hill; Sir 
Henry Hyde at the Royal Exchange ; Capt. Brown 
Bushel on Tower Hill; Col. John Gerard, Col. 
John Penruddock and Col. Hugh Grove at Exeter. 
“ Mr. John Lucas, a mercer of very good estate 
and quality in Hungerford . . being of some- 
what superior rank to the other: rs ’’ who were exe- 
cuted with him, “had the favour of being be- 
headed.” The rest were hanged. (Black Tribunal, 
p. 179.) J. Henry SHortHovse. 
Edgbaston, 


Colonel Morris, the governor of Pontefract, 


hanged.” (See Calendar of Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 21.) W. D. Macray. 
Gorsk (4 S. vii. passim; viii. 194. )—By the 


merest accident Bow Bells (No. 99, vol. iv. , New 
Series, Wednesday, June 20, 1866) came before 
me the other day, and on opening it I luckily found 
under “ The Language of Flowers: Flowers and 
their Emblems,” p. 499, ‘‘ Gorse, always courage- 
ous,” which may possibly satisfy the queries of 
your correspondents, J. BRALE. 




















he 


as 
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Portioners (4 §, viii. 376.)—A.S. S. believes 
that portioners “were not reckoned as of the 
degree of gentlemen, without which no man 4n- 
ciently was allowed to bear arms.” How can 
this be, in the face of marks of cadence in heraldry, 
which in Scotland were and are still fully recog- 
nised? (Seton's Scot. Her.) A man without 
education, money, or wits might, as a younger son, 
be hustled out of his birthright, and might also 
be too modest or too poor to have his paternal 
arms duly differenced; but I think that in such 
eases the gentility of the portioner was only dor- 
mant through his own inertness. Ss. 


Braypep: Braypes (4 §S. viii. 398.)—The 
quotations from the Felon Sewe— 
“Scho brayded upon every side, 
Scho gav sike hard braydes at the bande,” 
read as follows :— 
“Scho nodded or winked upon eve ry side, 
Scho gav sike nods or winks at the bande.” 

Brayded is the verb of braid or brayde = a turn, 
nod, or wink, which is found in the Gothic and 
Swedish, as brad and bragd respectively ; from Ger. 
and Sax. bregda, to change; and reads as anga 
bragd, a turn of the eye. J. JEREMIAH. 

Clerkenwell. 

The verb seems used in the sense of éurned, and 
the noun in that of pudis, for both which signifi- 
cations see Halliwell’s Dict., sub voce “ Braid”; 
and also let N. refer to “ Vertue ” (anid, p. 396), 
and he will find the very word in a quotation 
from a book printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
where it probably means reproach, for which also 
see Halliwell. W. T. M. 


Shinfield Grove. 

Joun Dryer (4 S. vii. passim; viii. 99, 157, 
178, 252, 315, 401.)—Sriurian does not quite 
explain himself, but I presume he wishes to point 


out that the familiar “you” is sometimes em- | 
ployed in poetry, instead of the formal “thou.” | 


Granted. Then I say that in the couplet in ques- 
tion is meant either “ you who lie” or “ thou 
who dost lie.” The argument remains as before. 


J. W. W. 


Wittiam Bartrror (4 8. vii. passim; viii. 53, | 


33, 248, 310, 387.)—In the Appendix to the 
Second Report of the Hist. MSS. Commission 
(p. 167), an original charter (No. 20) is men- 
tioned as among the ancient muniments in the 
Montrose charter chest, granted by “John of 
Graham, Knt., son and heir of Sir Nicholas of 
Graham, to the church of St. Mary and the monks 
of Melrose of the Land of Eskdale,” which, though 
without date, is said to be about a.p. 1325. 
Among the witnesses are “Sir Alexander of 


Baliol, and Sir William his brother, Knts.” With | 


one exception Lambirtoun, the Bishop of St. An- 
drews, the witnesses are all persons connected 
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with Roxburghshire, in which county the Baliols 
then, and for nearly half a century after, held the 
barony of Cavers. There can hardly be a doubt 
that the elder of these brothers was the second 
Sir Alexander “of Cavers,” the son of Sir Alex- 
ander (the chamberlain) and Isabel of Chilham ; 
but if so, then they had a younger son, Sir Wil- 
liam, apparently unknown to HERMENTRUDE. He, 
therefore, may be the person (as suggested, 4" S. 
vii. 433) who is conjectured by the continuator 
of Nisbet’s Heraldry to be the same as Sir Wil- 


sliam of Hoprig, ancestor of Baillie of Lamington. 


With respect to the elder Sir William de Baliol, 
who was one of the seven Scots commissioners to 
France in 1303, and was afterwards fined four years’ 
rents of his lands in 1305 by Edward L, neither 
J.R.S. nor any other correspondent has produced 
good evidence showing (1) that be was a brother of 
Sir Alexander (the chamberlain) ; (2) that, even 
if so, he was the Kentish Sir William; or (3) 
that this personage was buried at Canterbury in 
1311. For the authorities mentioned, Weever, 
Burke’s Patrician, and Hasted’s Kent, are all erro- 
neous in making this last the brother of King 
John, in this following Dugdale, as appears from 
Riddell (7'racts, &c., 1835, p. 217), who there 
corrects that learned antiquary for making Sir 
Alexander Baliol (the chamberlain) a brother of 
the king, and shows him to have been the brother 
of a Guido de Baliol, dead before 1271. No 


| doubt in these “ ticklish times,” as Nisbet’s con- 


tinuator quaintly styles them, the Scots commis- 
sioner of 1305 may turn out to be the Sir William 
le Scot of Kent in 1311, for people changed sides 
with marvellous rapidity; but better evidence must 
surely be forthcoming. J. R.S. does not state 
the arms of the Scotts of Kent, or how they re- 
semble those of Baliol, which, if given, might 
assist further inquiry, and clear up what at pre- 
sent seems merely an interesting tradition. 
ANGLO-Scortvus. 
“Prize” (4"§, viii. 305, 376.) —This word, in 
the form of brize, I have heard constantly used in 
the heart of Wiltshire. It does not mean “to 
raise,” but “ to bear down ”; for instance, suppose 
a box did not close nicely, from being over full, 
you would hear a moonraker say, “ Brize un 
down, brize on un;” and then, if from the force 
used the second was enabled to turn the key, he 
would say, “ That’s got un”; conveying, from the 
bearing down or force used by the one on the lid, 
that the other had been enabled to lock the box. 
EpwIn SLopeEr. 
Ilminster, Somerset. 


Manonam (4% §. viii. 323.)—Contracted from 
Man{ nin |jgham, co. York ? R, S. CHarnock. 
Stock anD Frute (4" S. viii. 419.)—I can 
assure N. U. C. that this expression is quite un- 
known to commercial men, at least in London. 
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If it is in use at all, I should be inclined to seek 
information in the “ Commercial Hotel” of some | 
country town, under the impression that it was | 
| the third Order, not of St. Francis, but of St. Do- 


bagmen’s slang. CuarLes WYLIE. 


Pistor Trxper-poxes (4" S. viii. 185, 292, 379.) 
These may be commonly met with in country 
gunsmiths’ shops, and also in many of the old- 
fashioned ones in London. I have in my posses- 
sion at present one with a wooden stock, and had 
till lately another, probably as old as the end of 
the seventeenth century, entirely of steel, with a 
spring trap at the side to contain a stock of tinder. 
Sometimes they formed the centre of a highly 
ornamented metal inkstand. Sir William Tite, 
M.P., has a fine example in his collection, and I 
have seen several others. 

W.J. Berxgarp Smirn. 

Temple. 

P.S. Doesnot Sterne, in the Sentimental Journey, 
lament the loss of “a pistol tinder-box ” ? 

Exizaneta Bennett (4 S. viii. 348.) — She 
wrote several novels. Her Beggar Girl is still a 
popular “ number” book, and shares the pantry 
shelf with Pamela, Fatherless Fanny, and a host 
of similar rubbish. Mrs. Bennett was one of the 
most voluminous of the “ten pound per volume 
scribes ” of George Daniel's “ pious Lane”: vide 
Modern Dunciad. STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Sir Bortz Rocne anv ats Brrp (3°¢S. passim; 
(4” S. viii, 185, 316, 400.) —I forget whether I 
mentioned, or only meant to mention, in “ N.&Q.” 
that some years ago I came across this phrase in 
Brantome, or other French book of his time. It 
was used as a known proverbial saying, and did 
not read like a translation for the nonce. B. N. 

Grapvat Diminvtion oF Provrncrat DIALEci 
(4" S. viii. 415.)—I was ‘glad to see this subject 
introduced, having myself been long a close ob- 
server of the disappearance of dialect. Mr. Toorn- 
BURY seems to attribute this to education alone; 
but I am persuaded that it is also produced in 
great measure by the increased intercourse of 
people from various counties, in consequence of 
the great facilities of travelling afforded by the 
railways. Where people from all parts mix to- 
gether, dialect must gradually disappear. We find 
this in large schools where youths meet and live 
together from various parts of our island. I can 
also give an amusing example, which I witnessed 
five or six years ago. I came near some boys in a 
country place in Norfolk, who were playing at 
taking up offenders for various misdemeanours. 
One of course was the policeman; and just as I 
came up he had taken one boy into custody. I 
was surprised to hear a village boy defend himself 
by saying, “I haven’t done any thing.” A Nor- 
folk boy, but a few years before, would have voci- 
ferated in his mother tongue, “I ain’t done 
nawthen.” F. C, H, 
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Tertrarres (4* S. viii. 167, 215, 428.) —I am 
bluntly told by Mr. Weare that I am “ quite 
mistaken in saying that the Order of Penance is 


minic.” I believe every one at all conversant 
with religious Orders knows that St. Francis did 
institute a third Order; though, as Alban Butler 
informs us, he left it only a confraternity, and not 
a religious Order. The saint, Mp. WEALE reminds 
me, himself called it “the Order of the Brethren 
of Penance.” Still it is hardly known, and rarely 
spoken of by that name: whereas the third Order 
ot St. Dominic is hardly ever, if ever, mentioned 
by any other; and this led me to what I must 
still think the natural supposition that what 
PeLAGIUs really meant to enquire about was the 
third Order of St. Dominic. I am by no means 
satisfied that I was “ quite mistaken.” F. C. H. 
Inscription In Tetney Cuvurcn (4* §, viii. 
419.)—It is asked by Prracivs “how St. Cle- 
ment’s day, Nov. 25, and the day of the Concep- 
tion, can be said to be in the same month.” | 
have no doubt that a mistake has crept in, and 
that the word conceptionis should be presentationis, 
as the feast of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin occurs Nov. 21. F. C. H. 


FRENCH AND FremisH Emicrants (4 §. viii. 
283.)— The social history of the Hatfield and 
Bedford Level is not without considerable interest, 
especially to those who are presumed to be de- 
scendants of that colony of foreign settlers who 
joined Vermuyden in his enterprise in the Isle of 
Axholme; some of these, when driven from Sandtoft 
in 1642, settled at Thorney, where many names 
still met with have an unmistakable French origin. 
A French register of baptisms was kept at Thorney 
for seventy-five years. That it is still in existence, 
and in a good state of preservation, is worthy of 
being recorded in “ N. & Q.” There was one 
similar at Sandtoft. Is it, or are any copies of it, 
still preserved? Incidents in the early history of 
those parts were not unworthy of note. Dugdale, 
in his History of Drainage, quotes from The State 
of the Case, published in London 1656. Wells's 
History of the Bedford Level quotes De la Pryme’s 
History of Hatfield. G. Stovin left a volume of 
topographical notes, transcripts, &c. Perhaps these 
would give the information required, and some 
writer in “N. & Q.” will say where they may be 
seen. Is it possible that the elder Stovin, who 
took such an active part with Lilburn and others 
in expelling the foreign settlers from the Isle in 
1642, could be the author of the pamphlet alluded 
to (4™ §. viii. 400)2 His would be a one-sided 
account certainly, from what we read of as 

LGAR. 


Batmorat: Onan (4 S. viii. 416.)—Oban was 


named from its excellent harbour, from Gaelic 
oban, % small bay (obanach, abounding in bays or 
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harbours); perhaps from obh, abh, water. The | 
yocable dal, found in so many Scottish names, is 
the Gaelic baile, a city, town, village, perhaps 
sometimes a manor (da/, a town, township, manor, 
Carlisle). Armstrong renders the Gaelic mdérail 
majestic, great, magnificent. There is the Fall of 
Moral in Inverness, but this name might translate 
“great water.” R. S. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 

J. Hotwortny (4 S. viii. 417.)—I believe 
this artist married the sister of Wright of Derby ; 
and after living in London, according to his card, 
at “29, York Buildings, New Road, near Baker 
Street,” he retired to Brookfield Hall, Hathersage, 
Derbyshire. After the death of himself and his 
wife, her sister, Miss Wright, lived many years at 
Brookfield Hall; and when she died, the valuable 
collection of books, engravings, and pictures 
made by Holworthy were sold by auction in 
March 1868. From books in my possession for- 
merly belonging to him I find he was living at 
Brookfield Hall in 1837. He was the friend of 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A., who presented him with 
two drawings, 15 in. x9 in., which were sold 
along with the two pictures for 5404. 

Rosert WHITE. 

Worksop. 


sect called after him “ Walkerites.” 
who died about 1833, never returned it, but said 
he had lost it. 


met with are the following by Walter 
John Nichols. The former,in his edition of Ware's 
Bishops (Dublin, 1764, 2 vols.), quotes in his life 
ef Abp. King, “ex autograph ” : 
in Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, §c. 
(Lond. 1814, viii. 100) mentions that Abp. King’s 
MS. diary of his own life is said to be extant. 


Allow me to correct my query on the above. I 
was wrong in stating that the memoir commenced 
with the sentence “Ipse natus ex familia,” &c. 
It should have been written, “ One sentence occur- 
ring in it commenced,” &c. I also find that the 
autobiography was recovered and restored to the 
family after it had been lent by the Very Rey. 
Robert King, LL.D., Dean of Kildare, to the Rt. 
Hon. Richard Rigby, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
On the dean’s death in 1787 it passed into the 
hands of his second son, the late Ven. Robert 
King, Archdeacon of Kilmacduagh, who, prior to 
1820, lent it to Mr. John Walker, sometime a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, who became 
rather conspicuous as the founder of a religious 
Mr. Walker, 


The only allusions to this autobiography I have 
Harris and 


and the latter 


On the death of Abp. King in 1729, the MS. 

















| passed into the hands of the Rey. James King, 
D.D., Prebendary of St. Patrick’s and Rector of 
St. Bride’s, Dublin (eldest son of the Rey. Thos. 
King, Prebendary of Swords, a cousin of the 
archbishop’s), on whose death, in 1759, it de- 
scended to his eldest son Robert, Dean of Kildare. 
Its final loss seems to have happened between 
1814 and 1820. Itisnot(as suggested by Liom. F.), 
so far as I can ascertain, in the British Museum. 
C. 8. K. 


Srarrn (4" S, yiii. 395.) —This word is common 
enough in Yorkshire, particularly in Craven, where 
we generally use the dialect form and say stay. It 
is used for small wharves or landing places for 
goods, on the canals. I do not believe that it has 
anything to do with guay or with the Irish khay, | 
which isa mere vulgarism. Perhaps in our Craven 
stay we have the real key to the word—a staith | 
being a place where boats stay or stop to load and 
unload. With all deference to Esoracum, such 
is the opinion of Seas : ‘“ Les SupercHerties Litrérarres Dévornérs ” 

STEPHEN Jackson (a Yorkshireman). | (4% §. yjij, 412.)—Is not OLpHar Hamst writing 

Crest ror A Priest (4 S, viii. 379.) —F. C. H. | hastily when he calls Lorrequer a pseudonym of 
Lever? Probably so accomplished a bookworm 
is right, and Charles Lever has, at some time, 
used Harry Lorrequer as a pseudonym? If so, 
where ? MAKROCHEIR,. 


says that a clerical hat is the proper crest for a 
priest. Where can a drawing of one be seen, 
showing the strings and tassels according to his 
rank ? Sh We 
As Map as A Hartrer (2™ and 3'* S. passim ; 
4" S. viii. 395.)—A lead miner in Derbyshire or 
a gold miner in Australia who works alone, in- 
stead of joining and working in company with one 
or more other miners, is called “‘a hatter.” As 
working in company is generally much more pro- 
fitable than working separately, the man who 
works “on his own hook” or “under his own 
hat” is looked upon as eccentric ; and it seems to 
be presumed that the solitary worker does not 
work in partnership with other miners because he 
is a little mad. J. Luewetyn Curtis. 


Truman Henry Sarrorp (4 8. i. 366; viii. 
312.)—He is now Director of the Astronomical 
Observatory at Chicago, Ill, and has been for 

| about five years. From 1855 to 1866 he was 
assistant at the Harvard College Observatory at 
Cambridge. As a mathematician and astronomer 
he has no superior in this country. 
C. W. Turtre. 
Boston, U, S. A. 


Joun Hamitton Reynotps (4" S. viii. 408.)— 
Have the works of this sweet poet ever been col- 
lected ? His “Romance of Youth” bears some 
resemblance to Beattie’s “‘ Minstrel,” but the design 
of Reynolds is essentially different. ‘“ Edwin” is 


Latiy MS. AvronrograrnHy oF Dr. Krxe, 
Arcunisnor or Dupin (4 S. ii. 440, 521.)— 
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a poeticalenthusiast ; the “youngster boy” of Rey- 
nolds is more of a philosophic dreamer—he is 
something of a young Shelley. The late Robert 
Story, the Northumbrian poet (of whom I shall 
have eomethis ng to say on another occasion), said 
in a letter that I still possess, “ Hamilton’s ‘ fairies’ 
are only equalled by those of Shakespeare. Hamil- 
ton * is not equal to Keats, but he 1s a great poet 
nevertheless. 

“The Garden of Florence” is another gem by 
Reynolds. Keats could not have told the old story 
in ® more exquisite manner. Who can forget 
such a passage as the one commencing— 

“ Lovers are lone watchers of the night,” 
and ending— 

? 


“ Passion lays desolate the fields of sleep, 


And wakes a thousand eyes to watch and w 

The songs, too, are exquisite. I woul 1 instance 
“That Peasant Girl's Blue Eyes,” “Hour afte 
Hour departs,” “ O Melon-scented Lily,” &e. <As 
a specimen of the tender or elegiac can anything 
be produced in modern poetry superior to “ Lines 
written on Revisiting Shrewsbury”? How per- 
fect, too, are his “ Robin Hood Sonnets.” Surely 
some enterprising publisher can be found who will 
reprint the poems of Reynolds. If the hint be 
not taken by any English house, perhaps it may 
fall on favourable ground over the Atlantic. It 
was a spirited American who first collected Praed's 
sportive poetry. STEPHEN JACKSON. 





Hesrew MSS. (4 S. viii. 166, 229, 378.)— 
Mr. James Boun’s reply, at p. 378, is hardly 
conclusive. The Nablous Pentateuch has a very 
doubtful pedigree, and is not really written in 
Hebrew, 2. e. not in sguare Hebrew. It might be 
termed o/d Hebrew, but is really in the Samaritan 
variety of the so-called Phcenician alphabet; but 
very closely allied to the writing found on Macca- 
bean coins, which, in point of fact, is old Hebrew. 
It seems to me quite certain that this Nablous 
MS. can have no greater antiquity than the period 
of the « vaptivity, when the inhabitants of Sa naria 
asked to have priests sent to them, to teach them 
the manner of the gods of the land (see 2 Kings, 
xvii. 28), and, in all probability, is only a renewed 
transcript of the original then suppli ied. A. H. 








New Tiriz-Pages (4*" S. viii. 318, 356, 403.) 
I take leave to remind worthy Mr. Kerstake 
that there goes a conscience to all things. 
a notion that, in former days, the title-page was 
not printed in full for a whole edition; but that a 
proportion of the impression only had title-pages 
to start with; so that, percl hance, an edition of 
500 copies might need five different title-pages. 


This would appear to be consistent with perfect 





* Story was not aware of Reynolds's real name. The 


“ Romance of Youth ” was by John Hamilton 
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honesty of intention; but the imitation of an in- 
nocent thing may be done in a criminal way, 

The question of furbishing up old remainders to 
simulate new books is a very delicate matter to 
deal with. I should almost fancy that a glaring 
deception of this kind would be illegal; and if 
the question were tried, and once decided against 
the book-knacker, as such dealers have been called, 
it might act as a cautionary check upon the prac- 
tice. VERBUM Sap, 
“ title-page ” 


The following is a true pon of a 


to a certain work. The second edition appeared 
in 18—, for it was dated. After some 200 copies 
or so were sold, it was discovered that the title 
contained ‘a blunder and an omission. The mis- 
take was corrected, and the remaining copies were 
issued with a new title that omitted two important 
words; in fact one blunder was corrected and 
another was made! This title, which I will call 
No. 2, varied so much from the first one that it 
might have been easily supposed to belong to a 
different work. After this, the original publisher 
left off trade, and the sterc ty pe plates passed into 
the hands of another house, who issued another 
title-page—No. 3! But this is not all; a cheap 
issue follows, and we have title No. 4! Nos. 3 
and 4 are not dated. Indeed it has become the 
fashion now-a-days not to date title-pages or pre- 
faces. Why and wherefore I know not, except it 
be to puzzle the Museum authorities and prevent 
copies from reaching their shelves. V1aToR (1). 

Montatt Barons (4* S, viii. 27, 93, 172, 230, 
296, 374.)—In two charters of King Robert II. 
[ find the same individual member of this family 
called by both names, “De Monte Alto” — 
“ Mouat.” Robert, in the year 1379, granted to 
Alexander, his son by Marion de Cardny, be 
lands of Innerlounan in Forfarshire, “ qua fuerunt 
Richardi de Monte Alto, Capellani.” And again, 
five years afterwards, the same Alexander obtains, 
with other lands, those of Lounane, “ quae fuerunt 
quondam Richardi Mouat.” This circumstance 
appears to tell against C. E. D.’s theo ry of the 
derivation of these names. . F. (2.) 


t 


Napotron I, anp Freemasonry (4 S. viii. 
399.)—-“ L’ Empereur avait été recu Macona Malte,” 
says Clavel. First of all he was neither emperor 
nor consul at that time, but General Bonaparte. 
Then, again, “Clavel mentions neither the name 
nor the lodge.” Is it at all likely that, arriving at 
Malta on June 10, 1798, the fortress and island 
being given up by capitulation on the 2th, and 
the French fleet and army sailing off again for 
Egypt on the 19th,—is it to be supposed, I say, 

that Bonaparte, who had then as the French say, 
wa autres chats & fouetter”—having Nelson and 
Sir Sidney Smith at his heels—woul { have amused 
himself just then with Freemasonry, otherwise 


than in making very free with the masonry ol 
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which Baron von Hompesch was the Grand Mas- 
ter ? General ,Caffarelli said to Bonaparte, as tRey 
passed through the most formidable defences, “ It 
is well, General, that there was some one within 
We should have had 


to open the gates to us. 
more trouble in entering if the place had 
altogether empty.” 

Did you ever lay eyes on Maltese coins with 
Von Hompesch’s profile? It has, I assure you, 
nothing Greek or Roman about it, but much of 
the pugnose and pigtail sty] ITe retired witl 
pension of 300,000f. P. fi. Be 

Savoy Parace (4™ S. viii. 305, 407.) —Th« 
ls (p. 407) on the Savov Palace are un- 
,dly those of St. Clement Danes, the adjoin- 
sh, and the addition of the “an “ 








ing par: 





clearly confirms the assertion. All the property 
hereabouts is very 1, and a neighbouring build- 
ing called Beaufort House, until lately a well- 


known printing establishment, has an iron } 
¥ 


on the right-hand side going fron 


westward, just by the roadway that sses under 





the house, on which is th L682. ] 


NrxE Ornpers oF ANGELS: WELLs i 
th @ y3t3 = 4 Te o . 

Tul if the > 

nine Orders of the celestial hierarchy Mr. Frr- 
REY’S description, or nontenclature, does not at all 
support such a theory. For he calls ¢/ of the 
celestial spirits seraphs, wit! i n what 
authority, and the remain 
his description. The angelic tigures on the ancient 
font, now preserved in the cathedral at Norwich, 
has eight angelic figures, seven holding emblems 


met 5) 
=Ity Vi, te 








figures were intended to typify 





all angels in 









applicable to the seven sacraments, and the eig 
corresponding with the crucifixion. These of 


course are not primarily significant of the several 
rders, but some of them have emblems similar 
to those at Wells. The roodscreens at Barton 
Turf in Norfolk, and Southwold in Suffolk, have 
splendid figures illustrative of the nine choi 
angelic spirits. Few, howeve 1 
figures will be found to cor 
on either of these very beautiful rx 
Angel holds organ pipes on the Norwich font, as 
No. lat Wells. The Virtue has a crown in one 
hand, and a thurible in the other, at Southwol 
The Seraph, a thurible like the Wells figure N 
“ h iIiding a vessel with flames ascen } 
at Barton Turf and on the Norwich font. The 





] 
i. 
Is 





from it,” 











Domination wears a triple crown at Barton Turf, 
like the “jewelled cap” of No. 4 at 


Archangel holds a sceptre at Bart 


at Wells. 








emblematical representations of the heavenly 
hierarchy. F.C. A. 

Scorr’s “Gorrz or BER! 
Vili. 325, 404.)—In my ¢ 
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me, the author's name is actually William. The 
full title is— 

“Goetz of Berlichingen, with the Iron Hand. Trans 
lated from the German of Goethe, Author of the * Sorrows 
of Werther, &c y William Scott, Esq., Advocate, 
“linburgh. London: J. Bell, 1799.” 





7 ~ ee 
e@ WOoOrs, subscribed 


) 
} 


There is a preface to tl I 
‘ Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1799,” 1 no name. 
Sam. Roprnson. 
Wilmslow. 
“Who Givrs 11s Lustre,” ere. (4 S. viii. 
418.) — From Cowper’s Zask (book y.), “ The 
3: “ Rolling worlds,” 


Winter Morning Talk,” 1. 813: “ 
om. FZ 


not “ spheres.” 

Cuurcu Catecnism (4° S. viii. 416.)—In an 
dition of Nowell’s Cate hismus parvus Pue rts, ¥c. 
(now before me), reprinted in the year 1641 from 
the edition of 1562 or 1572 (or perhaps 1553), 
with the dedication to P r, Grindal, Sandys, 


nd others—the answer to the second question in 
the last part of the Catechism is thus rendered :— 









* Est externum et aspectal signum, internam arcan 
1e spiritualem gratiam repriesentans, ab » Christo 
institutum, ad te ur ivinat er eun- 
em Christum Serv 1, benevolentiz benefi- 
tiam : qua Dei promissiones de remissione peccatorum 
eterna salute per Chri data, quasi consignantur, 

et earum veritas in cordibus nostris certius confirmatur.” 












As to the author of this Catechism, a curious 

stion arises. The Dean tells us: “ Catechis- 
mum illum par de sermone vulgari postea in 
Latinum 


2 verti.’ I proceed to quote 
m Churton : — 


“ Who then was the author of tl 
hism, of which Nowell é6nly professes himself 
lator? Must we abid t uthority of Isaak Walton, 
a diligent inquirer i t atters, who had conversed 
with those who had conversed with Nowell; and tell 
us that ‘he, like an honest angler, made that good plain 
unperplexed Catechi printed with our good 
old Service-Book’ ? o [adds Churton |, he 
, of a Catechism ‘ publickly 


modestly chose to 
yuthorised’ (|? by Cor ion} rather than avow 








is pric ri 

































himself the author of it; and yet those to whom he 
sssed himself probably knew by whom it was 
written. The question is p in any way. In 





at Bishop Overall, who 





mean time this 
iversally said to have written 














is wnive 
Sacrament (sometimes called an to the Cate- 
chism) after the C ve at ton Court, did 
nothing more than sh« 1 ito a more com- 
modious form, the exce t 1 which Nowell o1 
some earlier writer had provid ands.” —Churton’s 
Life of Nowell, p. 18 ; 
The reader will find much resting matter 
n the above subject in sec. 7 of Churton’s Life, 
pp. 151, 197, and in the Apy ndix; and also in 
Jacobson’s Noelli Catechismus, Preface, p. xxxiv. 


E. C. HARRINGTON. 





‘(Great GRIEFS ARE SILENT” (4™ S, viii. 166, 


195, 254, 291, 382.)—From t Tiippolytus of 
Seneca it is a wide leap to the poetry oi Montrose, 
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but a couplet by the “Great Marquis” contains 
the idea, and the career of its author exempli- 
fies it— 
“.,... from small woes words do come, 
But great ones they are always dumb.” 


The verses were written after the execution of 
Charles L.,and in a letter to Chancellor Hyde on 
the same subject he writes — 

“The griefs that astonish speak more with their silence 
than those that complain.” 

JULIAN SHARMAN. 


Umpretias (4 §. viii. 128, 271, 338, 425.)— 
I had many years ago a curious portable and even 
pocketable umbrella, which was brought over by a 
French emigrant priest at the first Revolution, 
and from him it came through only one other 
hand into my possession. It was of course lightly 
constructed, with steel and brass ribs, which bent 
back in the middle, like the handle of a parasol. 
It was covered outside with bluish green silk, and 
lined inside with yellow. The handle was of | 
mahogany—and made to bend back with two 
joints. The whole when expanded formed a light 
but very serviceable umbrella of the usual size ; 
but the same, when folded up in its case, could 
easily be carried in a coat pocket. I destroyed it 
several years ago, as it had got out of order; but 
regret now not having preserved it as a curiosity, 
for such it might well have been considered. 

F. C. H. 

At Cartmell, in Lancashire, the old parish um- 
brella is still preserved in the vestry of the priory 
church. It is made of leather, opens and shuts 
on a metal frame, and is about the size of a large 
carriage umbrella. Charges for mending it occur 
in the churchwardens’ accounts at various times 
in the eighteenth century. The gentleman who 
describes the umbrella at Bromley should have 
said whether he means Bromley in Essex or Brom- 
ley in Kent. A. J. M. 


MARRIAGES oF Enetisn Princesses (4" §S. 
vii. passim; viii. 57, 152, 253, 315.) — Under this 
head I have not seen any notice (in “ N. & Q.”) 
of the marriage of Lady Eleanor (Plantagenet, 
great-granddaughter of King Henry III.) with 
Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel. She is the 
lineal ancestress of the present Rev. Sir William- 
Robert Kemp, of Gissing, Norfolk, Baronet. 

T. 8S. Noreate. 

Sparham Rectory, Norwich. 


Tae Dvcxke or Martsoroven (4 S. viii. 417.) 
John, Duke of Marlborough, was the second son 
of Sir Winston Churchill and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Drake, Bart., of Ashe, at which place 
both Winston the eldest son and John the second 
son were born. Winston died young (at what age I 
cannot say): but the registers of Ashe would give 
beth the date of (birth perhaps) baptism and 





death. I should be glad of these myself. In my 
famfly papers I find the date of birth of John as 
May 24. 

The Christian name of the father, Sir Winston, 
was the surname of his mother, Sarah, daughter 
and coheir of Sir Henry Winston of Standish, co. 
Gloucester, by Dionisia, daughter and coheir of 
Sir Thomas Bond, Knt. 

If Mr. Nicnwotson would communicate any 
further particulars I should esteem them favours. 
I may add that Sir Winston and his wife had 
seven sons and four daughters, including both 
John, the first Duke of Marlborough, and Arabella, 
the wife of Colonel Charles Godfrey. 

CHURCHILL. 


I think any one who investigates the subject 
will find the majority of authors agreeing with 
Archdeacon Coxe in the date of the birth of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. The archdeacon, 
having been for two years intimately associated 
with the family as tutor to the young Marquis of 
Blandford, would have some pretensions to a reli- 
able authority on the subject. Sharpe's Peerage 
of the British Empire, 1833, states that “ John, 
first Duke of Marlborough, K.G., son and heir 
(of Sir Winston Churchill), was born at noon, 
24 June, 1650.” 

According to the same authority his parents 
had issue eleven children, including the duke, of 
whom only four are mentioned—viz. Arabella, 
the mother of three children by King James IL ; 
John, created Duke of Marlborough; George, an 
admiral in the navy, who took part in the battle 
off La Hogue, and died in 1710, aged fifty-eight; 
and Charles, a general in the army, who was in 
action at Blenheim, and died in 1714. I can find 
no evidence in support of the 24th May nativity; 
but in Dr. Waller's Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy (Ato, Glasgow, 1862), July 5. 1650, is given 
as the date of the great duke’s birth. 

CHarves NaYLor. 


“Sr. Lronarp's, Brrpeenortu (4 S. viii. 353, 
427.) — The entire breadth, including the middle 
and side aisles, is ninety-two feet. The middle 
aisle itself is thirty-nine feet seven inches, There 
are four bays in the nave. 

: Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Porrry oF THE Crouns (4" S. vii. passim; viii. 
217, 428.) — A very clever description of cloud- 
scenery, and the best that 1 ever read, may be 
found in a poem On Creation, pp. 42-44, by h ty 
Beer, published at Leeds, 1870. S. Rayner. 


“Tor Earty Frencu Version or THE Four 
Booxs or Kryes” (4S. viii. 352.)—E. M. B. will 
find the tradition he enquires after by referring 
to Hieron. Trad. Heb. nm 1 B. Rey., fol. 54 k. 
Jarchi relates that when Hannah bore one child, 
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Peninnah buried two; and that Hannah bore five 
children, and Peninnah lost all hers, ten in num- 
ber. E. L. BLENKiNSvPP. 

Supporters (4™ S. viii. 47, passim, 385.)— 
There is no reason why the discussion of this 
question should degenerate into a personal squab- 
ble, and to vary the matter I submit a condensed 
extract from a once popular little book, now over- 
looked :— 

“Jt does not appear to have been customary with our 
ancestors to change or alter their family supporters; 
neither is it a practice used in our days, except in some 
singular instances, and then it has been done under the 
sanction of the royal sign-manual, &c. 

“The practic e of the sovereigns of England granting 
supporters to the peers of each degree, seems to have com- 
menced in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, as did 
that of granting the like ornaments to the arms of the 
Knights of the Garter and of the Bath. 

“The Nova Scotia baronets are, by their patents of 
creation, allowed to carry supporters, notwithstanding that 
privilege was not granted to the English baronets, at the 
time of the institution of their dignity. Some of the 
English baronets now bear supporters, but it is by virtue 
of a royal licence obtained for that special purpose. 

“The Kings of Arms in England are not authorised to 
grant supporters to any person under the degree of a 
Knight of the Bath, unless they receive a royal warrant 
directed to them for that purpose, and yet Lyon King of 
Arms of Scotland may, by virtue of his office, grant sup- 
porters without such royal warrant, and has frequently 
put that power in practice. 

“The eldest sons of peers, above the degree of a baron, 
bear the father’s arms and supporters with a label, and 
use the coronet belonging to their father's second title, if 
he has one; but all younger sons bear their arms with 
proper differences, and use no coronet or supporters.”— 
Clark’s Heraldry, pp. 66, 67. 

I claim permission to point out that I have not 
declined to follow this question “ over the Border.” 
The remark was made on a totally different sub- 
ject. 

As regards G.C.B.s, it is not a little curious 
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failure can result from, on the one hand, forcing an archi- 
tect, who has devoted his whole life not unsuccessfully to 
one style of architecture, to design and erect an impor- 


| tant public building in another which is probably totally 


alien to his genius—and on the other, from an architect 
not giving his primary attention to the objects to which 
his future structure is to be devoted, would appear to be 
uttering mere truisms, but this is the system that has 
generally hitherto prevailed. Moreover, to entrust all 
the more important works in the kingdom to one or two 
heads cannot but have a prejudicial effect on architecture 
generally, as it precludes that concentrated attention of 
which Mr, Eastlake speaks, and is also opposed to the 
creation of a school of architecture from which we should 
expect to draw our future supplies of artists. Only when 
a subdivision of labour has taken place can we hope fo1 
that beauty of proportion—Wren’s great forte—and that 
careful attention to detail which are so sadly lacking at 
the present day. The New Law Courts at Manchester 
are probably the most notable instance of the successfal 
application of Gothic architecture to a secular building 
with the requirements of the nineteenth century, and this 
happy result is in a great measure to be traced to the 
excellency of the internal arrangements and the due re- 
lation of the several parts of the building. We heartily 
commend Mr, Eastlake’s well-compiled work to our 
readers, not only for being written in a spirit of great 
fairness to all those concerned, but as also calculated to 
bring about the enforcement of the only true principles 
on which a real living Gothic revival can be developed. 
rhe value of the book is considerably enhanced by a 
tabular statement of selected examples of Gothic build- 
ings erected between 1820 and 1870, and of each building 





| thus selected there is given a concise and lucid descrip- 


tion. 

Fables respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages. .A Con- 
tribution to Ecclesiastical History. By John J. Ign. 
Von Dillinger. Translated, with Introduction and 
Appendices, by Alfred Plummer, Fellow and Tator of 
Trinity College, Oxford. (Rivington.) 

Among the many unsolved and apparently insoluble 
problems which from time to time exercise the ingenuity 


| and too often excite the controversial spirit of historical 


that out of twenty-one baronets who are or were | 


also G.C.B.s, ten have their arms emblazoned in 
two different peerages without supporters. 
A. TT. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A History of the Gothie Revival. By Charles L. East- 
lake, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Author ot “ Hints on House- 
hold Taste.” (Longmans. ) 

The fact that, whenever any great public building, like 
the New Law Courts, has to be taken in hand, a “ battle 
of the styles”’ is sure to ensue, is tolerably conclusive evi- 
dence, if that were needed, that the Gothic revival in this 
country, with all its fair opportunities, has not been attended 
by those successes that its friends could have desired. A 
thoroughly unbiassed examination, into the causes of the 
failures that the revival of the present century has had 
to sustain, has yet to be entered on; but, whenever the 
reckoning is made, assuredly the public, as represented by 
those in power, will have to share no small part of the 
blame with those they employ. To say that nothing but 





inquirers, there are few which have been discussed with 
greater pertinacity and less charity than that of the 
existence of a female pope. To the interest still felt in 
the story of Pope Joan, our own columns bear frequent 
testimony ; and we are here told by the learned author 


| of the work before us, that in 1845 and 1845 two works 


on this question appeared from the pens of two Dutch 


| scholars: one by Professor Kist to prove the exist- 


ence of Pope Joan, who, he suggests, may possibly have 
been the widow of Leo 1V.—the other by Professor Wen- 
sing to disprove Kist’s position; while in Italy, Bian- 


| chi-Giovini wrote in 1845 a book on the subject, with- 
| out being aware of the works of the Dutch writers. 


Dr. Von Dillinger having arrived at the conviction 
that the story of Pope Joan has not been sufficienthy 
proved to be a myth, all lovers of historic truth will feeb 
gratified that a scholar. so eminent, alike for his profound 
learning and exemplary candour, should have under- 
taken to trace the origin of this story of the Papess, and 
have given the result of his inquiries to the world. While 
mere English readers must feel scarcely less indebted to 
Mr. Plummer for his translation of the work of the 
learned German divine, and for the Introductory Essay 
which precedes it; in which, by the bye, will be found a 
sketch of the life and writings of Dr. Von Dillinger, 
which will be most acceptable to many who may desire 
to learn all they can of one who is now exercising so 
much influence in that Church of which he is probably 
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the most distinguished memlhx We have 
this book as if it related solely to Pope Joan. That is 
far from the case; for though chiefly occupied with the 
story of the Papess, there are eight or nine similar fables 
considered and discussed in it; and there can be little 
doubt of the fulfilment of the hope expressed by the 
writer, “that not only theologians and ecclesiastic his- 
torians, but lovers and students of medieval history and 
medieval literature in general, will find this book t 
altogether devoid of interest.” 
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JoxaTHuan Boucnier.—The last execution by burning 
rred on March 18, 1789, when Christian Murphy, for 
coining, was fired toa stake, and burnt before Newgate, being 
first swangied by the stool being taken from under her. 
The 3 yunishment of bur ning was chanc ged to hanging by the 
setude 30 Geo. I1T. c. 48, in 1790, Tronsides is a name 
gqeven to the English soldiers who served under Cromwell at 
Marston Moor, on account of the great victory they there 
| gained over the royalist forces—a victory which made them 
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exception. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 
} 43, Wellington Street, W.C 
To all pormmunications should be affixed the name and address 
the set ler, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
faith. 
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